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Environmental 


awareness weeks 
It's time to take care of 

Mother Nature. See today's 

special supplement about all 


NECC's 


handicapped 
access facilities 
examined 


Regents wrap-up 
Franklyn Jenifer's plan for 
the future of the state's 
system of higher education 
receives its initial approval at 
last month's meeting. 
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Wake up call for 


the le gislature 
| The Massachusetts Legisla- 
-ture's pledge of no new taxes is 
| unrealistic. It's time for reality 
to set in. Read the Observer's 
position. 


See page two 


A day in the 
_'Big House’ 


CC's s students travel to _ 
‘Boston for Legislative Day at 
the statehouse. 

See page four 


‘Killing Fields' 


survivor 
 Dith Pran, a Cambodian 
journalist, who survived four 
years in a forced labor camp 
following the fall of Phnom 
Penh to the Khmer Rouge, will 
speak to an NECC audience. 
See page four 


Earth Awareness 
Rally kickoff 


Secretary of State Michael 
Connolly will address prob- 
lems concerning the depletion 
of the ozone layer at NECC's. 
Parite Awareness Rally. — 

_ See page eleven | 


Utah: the land of 
the steep and deep : 


Back froma tri p out West, ie a 
Jim McPhail reports on what — 
makes skiing in Utah the best, — 
even better than Colorado. 
Read Jim’: s Ski Siete to find 
out Meee las 


: See paee eighteen 
Times are Tough 
Finding a time to work out at 
the Cybex Eagle Performance 
Center can be as exhausting as 
the work-out itself. 
See page nineteen 
Road trip woes 
The NECC Knights are 
coming off a 2-5 exhibition 
road trip as the spring season 


Sy 


See page twenty 


Walk 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
Staff Reporter 

NECC and Bradford College will par- 
ticipate in an eight-mile walk to benefit the 
homeless. It will begin from Bradford 
Common on Saturday , April 15 at 1 p.m. 
Called the Freedom Walk, it will benefit the 
Emmaus Home of Haverhill and be part of 
a national awareness campaign. 

The walk will be done barefoot "to put 
ourselves in the homeless peoples’ shoes,” 
said Blaise Coco, coordinator of the walk. 

Twotickets to Florida (airfare) are being 
raffled to raise money. Participants in the 
walkcan also win $100 spending money for 
the trip. The cash value of the trip can be 
taken instead of the plane tickets. 

Raffle tickets are now on sale in the 
Student Senate office. The week before the 
walk they will be on sold in the C-Building 
lobby and the cafeteria. 

Tickets cost $2 each. Purchase two tick- 
ets and get a Freedom Walk button. $10 will 
get five tickets, a button and a T-shirt. 

Participants will meet at Bradford 
Common Saturday , April 15. The walk will 
begin at 1 p.m. with a rain date, Sunday 
April 16. Haverhill police will escort the 
walkers along their route. 

The walkers will leave Bradford Com- 
mon and proceed along Main Street (Rt. 
125). The walk will go in the front doors of 
City Hall, through the lobby, and out the 
back doors. Media coverage is expected. 

From City Hall the walk will go to Win- 
nikenni Castle and then to NECC where 
drawing will be held and the winner of the 
Florida trip announced. 

Coco, a full-time business student at 
NECC, is the driving force behind the Free- 
dom Walk. After doing volunteer work over 
Christmas in local shelters, he decided to do 
something big. 

“The number one reason for the walk is 
toraise funds directly for the Emmaus Home 
and to drawattention to the homeless prob- 
lem,” Coco said. 

Coco has received much support in his 
project from the NECC Student Senate and 
Student Activities Office, and similar bod- 
ies at Bradford College. 

The City of Haverhill has helped, sup- 
plying a police escort. Mayor Theodore A. 
Pelosi Jr. was “very positive” about the 
walk and happy to let them pass through 
City Hall, Coco said. “The hike through 
City Hall will send a message that the 
students care.” 

The walk is also part of a national 
campaign to help the homeless. The Rev. 
Tom Bentley of Haverhill has organized a 
bike-a-thon from Atlanta, Georgia to Hav- 
erhill. Coco said that Bentley, himself and 
many others are “interested in letting the 
nation know that there is a problem.” 
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for freedom 
NECC, Bradford to help raise money 
for the homeless in April 15 event 
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Caring students 


RHONDA IMONTI, senate president, and Biaise Coco, program coordinator, 
get ready for the Freedom Walk to benefit the homeless. 


PR photo 


1,600 mile fundraiser 


Emmaus House director to ride for homeless 


By MARCIA BEAULIEU 
Staff Reporter 

Rev. Thomas Bentley, director of 
Haverhill’s Emmaus House, willcycle 1,600 
miles this spring to raise funds for the home- 
less shelter and focus national attention on 
homelessness and poverty in America. 

He will leave Ebenezer Baptist Church 
in Atlanta, Georgia, on May 1 and reach 
Emmaus House in Haverhill on June 18. 
Mayor Andrew Young of Atlanta will cycle 
with Bentley during the first leg of his trip. 

Bentley’s route will change as he trav- 
els. He will visit shelter programs, soup 
kitchens, affordable housing programs and 
other poverty relief programs along the 
Eastern Seaboard. When he reaches Wash- 
ington, D.C., he hopes to meet with Presi- 
dent George Bush. 

One purpose of Bentley’s trip is ”. . . to 
support existing and future grassroots inter- 
faith and community organization efforts.” 

He will exchange information and ideas 
with local groups working to aid the home- 
less. He hopes these groups will organize 
their own fund raisers around his “Cycle 


Rev. Thomas Bentley 


"Emmaus House is more. 
than just towels — 
and sheets 
and overnight beds." 


for Shelter.” 

“Homeless shelters are American refuge 
camps ina land of plenty, the hidden third 
world,” Bentley said. “We need to set up a 
national network and organize an army of 
compassion to alleviate the problem.” 

Although he plans to sleep in the RV 
that will accompany him, and in churches 
and in private homes, Bentley may also 
sleep on the streets of some large cities as a 
symbol of solidarity with the homeless. 

The entire trip will be recorded on video 


See- Homeless - page four 
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Time for reality 
on taxing issue 


The Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives’ dreamland “no new taxes” 
budget may severely restrict the num- 
ber of part-time instructors working at 
this campus next year. 

Some people at the statehouse say 
this year’s budget cannot meet theneeds 
ofall who require its services. For more 
than 25 years, this and many other 
community colleges have educated 
hundreds of thousands of the state’s 
less fortunate residents, yet now many 
of those people may be denied a college 
education. 

Inthese still prosperous times when 
Massachusetts has one of the nation’s 
highest per capita incomes, it is mor- 
ally indefensible for the state to ignore 


its neediest citizens. 

If part-time teachers are not rehired 
next semester, hundreds of Merrimack 
Valley residents will be denied an inex- 
pensive, quality college education. 
Hundreds of residents will be denied a 
chance to make their lives better. 

Hundreds of residents will see their 
dreams crushed because a state with 
one of the lowest unemployment rates 
inthe country cannot AFFORD to prop- 
erly fund its system of higher educa- 
tion. 


It’s now up to the Senate to inject a 
dose of reality into the debate. The time 
to dream about holding the line on 
taxes is Over. 


Overlooking problem 


Campus not barrier free, steps must be taken 


It would be easy to overlook the fact 
that problems with handicapped ac- 
cess do still exist at Northern Essex. 

After all, this college is well known 
foritsinnovative programs for students 
with disabilities, and it is obvious that 
many improvements have been made 
in the past several years to improve 

“handicapped access. 
| The campus is not barrier free, 


however, and several steps should be 
takensoon to correct problems with the 
Top Notch Theatre, elevator buttons 
and the graduation ramp. 

These problems are not new and 
though the improvements will be ex- 
pensive, they are essential if this col- 
lege is to truly serve the needs of ALL 
its students. 

See story, page 7 


No right to offend 
in the Constitution 


By SABA FATIMAH 
Staff Reporter 

Does the freedom of speech give an 
author the right to offend? The Supreme 
Court has said no in certain cases. 

In the case of The Satanic Verses, the 
author, Salman Rushdie, has admittedly 
offended one-fifth of the human popula- 
tion. Rushdie said, “I recognize that Mus- 
lins in many parts of the world are genu- 
inely distressed by the publication of my 
novel. I profoundly regret the distress the 
publication has occasioned to sincere fol- 
lowers of Islam.” 

His apology is not well taken by the 
Muslim world community, nor by conser- 
vative Christian and Jewish groups who 
also recognize the book as offensive. The 
Christian Science Monitor writes “The writer 
abused his freedom by ridiculing Muslim 
beliefs in a way sure to offend.” 

Does the freedom of speech give an 
author the right to libel others? No. This is 
clearly stated in the Constitution. Rushdie 
hasa habit of failing to distinguish between 
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freedom of speech and libel, however. 

The late Indian Prime Minister Indira 
Ghandi won a libel suit against Rushdie for 
passages contained in his previous novel, 
Midnight's Children. Both the author and the 
publisher apologized to her, paid all court 
costs and removed the libelous passages 
from all future editions. 

Rushdie has learned his lesson—notto 
libel anyone who is alive and can sue him. 
So now, in The Satanic Verses, he libels those 
who have been dead at least 1,400 years. 
Prophets Abraham, Muhammad, his wives, 
and his companions are subjected to his 
ridicule. 

By doing so, he will not be sued ina court 
of law, but he has certainly felt the results of 
what he has done. 

Most Muslims, unlike Ayatollah 
Khomeini and his followers, are looking 


Part-time teachers 


Many NECC teachers may lose their jobs if the Massachusetts doesn't 
increase its budget for higher education. 


Regents leave fast 


By LYNNE BROWN 
Editor 


Like a whistle stop on an old-time 
politician’s campaign, the Board of Regents 
pulled in and out of Northern Essex Com- 
munity College on March 14. 

“I hope you will not be frightened by 
what you see,” Paul E. Tsongas, chairman 
of the Board of Regents, said. Observing the 
regents in action could not be described as 
frightening only interesting and perhaps 
disillusioning. 

Similar to politicians on a campaign 
swing, the regents promoted a new image. 
While stepping down from the ivory tower 
to join the rankand file of higher education, 
the regents touted the image as a new 
beginning . Unfortunately the image is all 
glitzand nosubstance, asthe regents proved 
by quickly leaving after conducting their 
meetings. 

A tour of the college had been arranged, 
however, neither the regents as a whole nor 
thechancellor, who inall fairness has previ- 
ously toured Northern Essex, opted to take 
the tour. 

By not stepping down from the plat- 
form, the regents missed an opportunity to 
interact with the people who make North- 
ern Essex what it is. 

Sure President Dimitry introduced a 
handful of students, faculty and staff, who 
were recognized by the regents but not 
heard. Left unheard were concerns of stu- 
dents frustrated from sitting through one 
class too many with a part-time teacher, 
who is sorely underpaid and has long since 
stopped caring about the quality of educa- 
tion he/she imparts on students, as well as 
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the problems faced by part-time teachers, 
who are worn out by asystem that that pays 
too little, overloads the class size, and re- 
mains unanswerable ‘for the quality of 
education 


At subsequent meetings on campuses 
across the state the regents should take the 
opportunity to tour the institution with 
college officials as well as independently. It 
is important for the regents to develop a 
method of gathering uncensored feedback 
becauseit is only natural for collegetours to 
accentuatethe positive and ignore thenega- 
tive. 

At Northern Essex, the regents missed a 
chance to listen to the voices of those who 
ona daily basis deal with the realities of 
higher education in Massachusetts, but 
surely the same realities exist-on other 
campuses. Unless the regents begin to lis- 
ten, they will continue to make decisions 
that impact on the quality of the under- 
graduate experience detached from those 
who comprise the undergraduate experi- 
ence. 

Ifthey are not going to take advantage of 
the opportunity and leave each campus 
with only images of its physical structure 
and grounds the regents should return to 
their ivory tower in Boston. A college view 
book will produce the same image at con- 
siderably less of an expense, in comparison 
to hosting a meeting, to the college. 
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forward to Rushdie’s libel trial in a higher 
court. 

Since no libel can be proven against 
Rushdie in this world, yes, it could be ar- 
gued that he had the right to do what he 
did. But do we not also have the right to 
expect more sensitivity and responsibility 


from our writers? 

Does the freedom of speech mean that 
we sacrifice our mutual responsibility and 
our sense of common decency? In writing 
this book, Rushdie has sacrificed his sense 
of decency, the real tragedy in this sorry 
affair. 
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To Contribute... 

Signed letters or guest columns 
are always welcome, especially if 
they concern events, people or 
issues from Northern Essex 
Community College. Due to space 
limitations, we reserve the right to 
edit all material. Contributions for 
the April 19 issue must be in our 
hands by April 11. 
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Hitting home 
Impact of AIDS becomes 
real when friend striken 


By KELLY CARACCIO 
Features Editor 

I never thought about it, but it couldn’t 
happen toanyone. After all, we're all young 
and we've got the world in the palm of our 
hands. AIDS is something that happens to 
people in New York, Chicago, or Boston. It 
wouldn’t dare enter my happy little town. 

We have perfect lives. We're happy, we 
work, we party, and above all, we always 
have a good time! 

I remember when he told me. It was a 
bitterly, cold January night. He was de- 
pressed, but we all get a little down. It was 
winter, after all. There we were, two good 
friends enjoying a drink, and suddenly, he 
began to cry. Naturally, I was a bit taken 
back, but I did my best to console him. 

“Kelly, I'm dying,” he said. I began to 
laugh, and said,” Aren’t we all.” 

Then he dropped the bomb. “I’m not 
joking. I have AIDS.” I remained calm as he 
pieced his story together. He had been ill for 
some time, and I recalled his frequent hos- 
pital visits when I thought he had been suf- 
fering from migraine headaches or an ulcer, 
anything but this. 
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I was sworn to secrecy. His family and a 
few close friends are the only ones who 
know. I suppose we are the people he feels 
he can trust, the ones who will stand by him 
and treat him no differently because of this 
disease. For a while, during periods when 
theillness is worse, a few people may guess, 
but they do not know the real truth. 

The tests they have run on him are inde- 
scribably horrible. Today, when I think of 
them, they still makeme feel sick. No human 
body should have to take that kind ofabuse, 
but my friend’s did. 

Fornow, it seems he is in remission. He 
looks healthy and has gained some weight 
back. The track marks running up his arm 
are no longer visible. You would never 
guess he’s dying of AIDS. At times even I 
forget he has the disease. 

The fact does remain, however. Eventu- 
ally he will die. There is no cure for AIDS 
and no one is immune. My friend is paying 
a high price for a good time. 


Dreaded disease 


AIDS, A REAL problem that doesn't go away. 


M. Jackson illustration 


Apathy isn't problem it's cracked up to be 


By ANNE HUSSEY 
Staff Reporter 


I disagree with the Student Senate! I do 
not believe apathy exists on this campus! 

I do believe the majority of students at 
NECC are as active and involved as they 
can be. 

“Apathy,” is defined by Webster’s Un- 
vabridged Dictionary as a lack of interest. 

Judging by the number of students on 
this campus and the primary function for 
their being here, education, I see a great 
deal of interest taking place at NECC. 

Have you walked through the class- 
room building during classes? A great 
number of students are busy taking notes, 
listening, discussing, and being involved. 

The lobby of C-Building is the place to 
see and be seen. It is always full. 

Walkinto the library and students areall 
over the place interested in education. 

At any time of the day the cafeteria and 
gym has students using these facilities. 

Consider The Observer, the largest stu- 
dent-funded activity on campus. Over 50 
students participate in the writing, editing, 
and putting together of this publication. 
Then, when it is published, the racks are 
empty in less than 48 hours. 

Students are reading The Observer. This 
is participation in a school activity. Apa- 
thetic students would not be interested in 
thenewsoncampusorin theinformationin 
the newspaper. In fact, they would noteven 
be aware that a school newspaper existed. 

Lookin any issue of The Observer. There 
are articles of students’ successes: writing 
awards, scholarships, international stud- 
ies, Dean’s List, and club activities. Stu- 
dents are very involved in their education 
and in the activities it takes to complete and 
enhance that education. 

In the 40s and 50s, students found all of 
their needs met on their campuses. Today 
that has changed ... especially in commu- 
nity colleges. 

“Our mission this year is the same as it 
was when our first classes began in 1961,” 
writes President John R. Dimitry in the 
September 28, 1988 issue of The Observer. 
“To provide you with a quality education 
— an education which will enable you to 
enhance the quality of life for you and your 
family.” 

The last word in this quotation, “fam- 
ily,” is the operative word. NECC is a 


community college. Most students have 
family responsibilities. Many students are 
married. Many students have jobs. There is 
not the luxury of just going to college. The 
students live and work in the community, 
not in a college dormitory. 

Social needs of a community college 
student are met not only on campus, but at 
jobs, with family, and in the community 
(which, in some cases, is over 30 miles from 
campus). 

The Student Senate has said that we are 
apathetic. They would like to see more 
students involved in deciding how our 
student activity fee is spent ($3 per credit 
hour). 

We are very involved in deciding how 
the activity fee is spent. 

The Student Senate presents us with a 
program of activities. We pick and choose 
what we want, and what we don’t want to 
be involved in. If a program doesn’t work 
one year, doesn’t that say the students don’t 
want it? Like the directors of any program 
if one thing doesn’t work, try another. 

As a student, I have paid this fee. | may 
not have time to be involved the way some 
other student is. 

“Il would like very much to be more 
activeoncampus,” says student Ellen Daley. 
“There are just too many other responsibili- 
ties in my life.” 

As I see it, the Student Senate is doing 
a good job. There are many activities at 
NECC. There are new ones added and old 
ones subtracted. If this doesn’t work, we'll 
try this. They are a very concerned and 
dedicated group of students. 

Many students at NECC are also con- 
cerned and dedicated. The community 
College student of the 80s has a very large 
community from which to draw social ac- 
tivities ... the college is just one part of that 
community. 
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STUDENTS ARE AS involved in campus life as they can be, given their 


active schedules. 


Former professor recalls 
pleasures of world travel 


By RICHARD MESLE 
Guest Contributor 

Every now and then I pause to consider 
some aspect of life as it is reflected from a 
few photographs lying in casual disarray 
on a corner of my desk. 

The stark remnant ofan Irish castle ruin, 
witha tree branch in the foreground, reach- 
ing its way across an inlet of calm water; the 
mossy green roof lines of the Chateau Fron- 
tenac, high ona bluff of Quebec City, which 
gives one a commanding view of the St. 
Lawrence River on its way to the North 
Atlantic. 


Then, by contrast, a modern-day Nefer- 
titi (ancient queen of Egypt) as she strikes a 
pose for my camera ina smallartsand crafts 
studio on the edge of Cape Cod, in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The only thing these three photos may 
have incommon is that I was the photogra- 
pher, or it may also be that the shades of 
green and brown in each formed some link 
in my mind, as I remember the circum- 
stances under which each picture was taken. 

Ireland, during April of 1971, while I 


See- Travel - page eight 


See feedback question in today’s 
environmental awareness section 
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Dance for Peace 


Students from college campuses all 
over Greater Boston are currently 
forming Dance Teams for the Third 
Annual Give Peace A Dance, to be 
held on Saturday, April 8 from 1 p.m. 
to 1 a.m. in the ballroom of the Hynes 
Convention Center, Boston. 

The 12-hour dance festival and 
pledge event is a benefit for local peace 
and justice organizations including the 
Student Central America Network, 
Greenpeace, Amnesty International 
and the Free South Africa Movement. 

The program for the 12-hour dance 
alternates between live bands and DJs. 
Bands scheduled to perform are 
Roomful of Blues, Ibrahima’s World 
Beat, Diversity, and Native Sons. They 
will be joined by Charles Laquidara of 
WBCN, and DJs from WILD and 
WGBH. 

Give Peace A Dance provides an 
opportunity for college students to get 
involved with Boston area organiza- 

_ tions while d. to some of the best 
bands and DJs in town. Many student 
groups take on Give Peace A Dance as 
a spring project and form teams at 
their school. 

Dancers collect pledges for each 
hour they dance and can choose from 
among the over 20 organizations 
registered which one they would like 
60 percent of their pledges to fund. 

For more information and a 
sponsor sheet, call 868-5259. 


Computer Careers 


Careers in Computer Technology 
will be the topic of a panel sponsored 
by the NECC Alumni Office on Mon- 
day, April 10 from 11:30 a.m. to 12:30 
p.m. 

The alumni panel will include Lisa 
Davis, ‘84, programmer/analyst, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co., 
Portsmouth, NH; Marsha Davitt, ’82, 
senior applications consultant, Medi- 
Tech, Cambridge; John Lewis, ‘87, 
systems programmer, Finelle, Law- 
rence; David Messina, ‘80, principal 
programmer analyst, Wang Laborato- 
ries, Tewksbury; and Ellen McMillan, 
‘86, data technician, Dynamics Re- 
search, Andover. 

Each panelist will talk about his or 
her own career and offer advice for 
students interested in the field. A 
question and answer period will 
follow the individual presentations. 

NECC offers an associate degree 
program in Computer Technology 
with a choice of three options: business 
programming, computer operations or 
computer science. Graduates have 
entered varied areas of computer 
technology including systems analysis 
training programs, programming and 
data processing management. 

The panel will be held in the 
Bentley Library Conference Center at 
the Haverhill campus. For more 
information, call Ernie Greenslade, di- 
rector of public information and 
alumni relations, (508) at 374-3862. 


True stories from _'The Killing Fields’ 


Pran coming to NECC 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
Staff Reporter 

Over three million people executed. 
Millions imprisoned in forced-labor camps, 
underfed, worked to the brink of death or 
randomly executed. People torn from their 
families, homes and jobs. 

A story of the Nazi holocaust? -No, 
Cambodia in the hands of communist revo- 
lutionaries. 

Cambodian holocaust survivor Dith Pran 
will speak in the LRC in C-Building on 
Wednesday, April 26, from 12 noon to 1 
p-m. From 1 to 2 p.m. there will be a ques- 
tion and answer period. 

The lecture is sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Studies Committee (ISC), with the 
support of the Student Activities office and 
the Student Senate. 


Usha Sellers, co-chairman of theISC and 
chairperson of the division of social sci- 
ences said, “The goal of the International 
Studies Committee is to internationalize 
the campus through courses and other ac- 
tivities. Every year we have an interna- 
tional speaker.” 


Entire cities were evacuated, and hospi- 
tals were emptied into the streets. Most of 
the population was interred into labor camps 
to build a new Cambodia. The country was 


renamed Kampuchea by the Khmer Rouge 
communist government. 

The atrocities committed by the Khmer 
Rouge were incredible. Educated Cambo- 
dians, doctors, lawyers, teachers, politicians, 
anyone with ties to the former Western 
allied government were executed, Sellers 
said. 


Pran saw this struggle for survival first 
hand. A Cambodian journalist, he was 
guide, interpreter and friend of Sydney 
Schanberg of The New York Times. 

Thetwo met in 1972, two years after civil 
war had erupted in Cambodia. On April 12, 
1975, Americansin the capital, Phnom Penh, 
were evacuated. Schanberg arranged for 
Pran’s family to leave with them. He and 
Pran stayed behind to cover the imminent 
collapse of the capital to the Khmer Rouge. 

On April 17, the Khmer Rouge took the 
capital, and they immediately began evacu- 


ating the population. Pran, Schanberg and 
two other foreign journalists were arrested 
and taken away to be executed. Pran saved 
them:by convincing their captors that the 
foreigners were neutral French journalists. 

After this narrow escape they took ref- 
uge in the French embassy. However, the 
Khmer Rouge demanded that all western 
passports be shown and all Cambodians 
leave the embassy compound. Schanberg 
and some friends tried to forge a passport 
for Pran, but their efforts failed. Pran had to 
leave. 


He joined millions of others in the forced 
labor camps, where he remained for four 
years. He feigned ignorance because if his 
captors knew of his former life he would 
have been executed. 

Pran managed to escape to neighboring 
Thailand in 1979, where he was met by 
Schanberg, During Pran’s imprisonment 
Schanberg tried to locate him, making 
endless phone calls and sending letters to 
government and United Nations officials, 
but Cambodia was a closed country. 

The story of Pran and Schanberg is 
graphically portrayed in the award-win- 
ning movie, The Killing Fields, which will be 
shown in the Student Center Theatre at a 
time and date to be announced later. 


Homeless- from pase one 


so thata documentary can be made. Bentley 
also hopes that a book will be written. He is 
seeking an experienced still photographer 
willing to accompany him and document 
the trip. 

He is also seeking: 

0 The use of an RV that will sleep 4-6 
people. 

O The use of a bicycle — preferably a 
lightweight touring model. 

O Two experienced cyclists — skilled in 
bicycle repair — to ride the entire 1,600 
miles with him. 

OFifty or more experienced cyclists of 
college age or older to ride with him during 
the final leg of the trip from Boston to 
Emmaus House. 

The idea of a “Cycle for Shelter” as a 
fund raiser came to Bentley one day as he 
was cycling around Haverhill. He began 
cycling in an attempt to lose 12 pounds. 
Suddenly, he realized that he might be able 
to combine a personal goal with his goal of 
raising $10,000 this year for the shelter. 

If that amount isn’t raised, Emmaus 
House will perish. If $140,000 can be raised, 
it will be able to expand. 

He is seeking pledges from businesses 
and individuals for each mile he rides. While 
any amount will be appreciated, the follow- 
ing pledges are suggested: 

010 cents a mile or $160 


Students see 


By JULIE HEYN 
Staff Reporter 


On March 21, students from NECC and 
15 other Massachusetts colleges attended a 
Legislative Day assembly in Boston. 
Student representatives met with state rep- 
resentatives to discuss the impending 
budget cuts, but according to Stephen 
Michaud, student activities director, all 
didn’t go so well. 


“I don’t think the students got a proper 
Opportunity to voice their concerns,” 
Michaud said. 

The representatives didn’t have much 
time for the students, and when they did 
meet, one eye was on the student while the 
other was on the clock, he said. 

Theassembly had too much of a “festive 
atmosphere,” Michaud said. The student 
speaker was not allowed to speak until last, 
when lunch was served and the media had 
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G five cents a mile or $80 
© one cent a mile or $16 
Gifts, large or small, are also welcome. 
Bentley, a minister of the United Church 
of Christ, became aware of the homeless 
problem when people began coming into 
his church looking for a place to sleep. He 


discovered that families were living in their 
cars. Shocked, he had to respond. 

He has been director of Emmaus, Inc. 
for three years, which opened its doors in 
1987. The transitional and emergency shel- 
ter located at 105 Winter St. in Haverhill, 
currently serves 36 men, women and chil- 
dren. Guests generally stay there from two 
weeks to three months. 

“Emmaus House is more than towels 
and sheets and overnight beds,” Bentley 
said. “The mission is a local attempt to pio- 
neer a solution to homelessness through 
sheltering and the development of afford- 
able housing. People have to link homeless- 
ness to affordable housing. Unless we do, 
we are just wasting our time.” 

The homeless population today does not 
consist mainly of alcoholics and the de-in- 
stitutionalized mentally ill. According to 
Bentley, 50 percent of the homeless are 
children. Low-income working families and 
single parents are losing their homes at an 
alarming rate. 

“Thave seen the face of the homeless and 
they are us.” Bentley said. 

Pledge forms can be obtained by writing 
or visiting: 

Emmaus House 

105 Winter St. 

Haverhill, Mass. 01831 

373-7290. 


political world first-hand 


Steve Michaud 


“It was a 2 good experience for students to get an 
idea of how political these situations are.” 


left. The student voices were never really 
heard, he said. 


Though Michaud was disappointed at 
the outcome of the proceedings, he said, “It 
wasa good experience for students to get an 
idea of how political these situations are.” 


A letter writing campaign was also 
conducted earlier this month, which aimed 
at giving students an opportunity to ad- 
dress their concerns over the impending 
budget cuts. Michaud said one problem 


with this campaign was lack of student in- 
volvement. The State House needs to hear 
from students and the students need to take 
time to put their concerns on paper, he said. 

In other matters, budget forms for the 
1989 fiscal year are in and the first letters 
from the Budget Committee were sent out 
to clubs and advisers March 28. 

Beginning April 3, advisers and inter- 
ested students will have a chance to meet 


with the committee to discuss their alloca- 
tion for the coming year. 
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WRAZ staff cuts 


NECC's RADIO STATION is taking applications for DJ positions. 
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JOY GOSSELYN, ASL club officer. 
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Big changes 


Campus radio station promises 
more professonal on-air attitude 


By SUE REIDY 
Staff Reporter 

Changes at WRAZ, NECC’s campus 
radio station, have been implemented over 
the last few weeks to make things run ina 
more professional manner. 

Some club members recently found out 
the hard way when breaking a contract 
agreement to attend a mandatory club 
meeting. 

Ken Simmons, general manager, said 
these members not only ruined their chance 
to gain experience in the radio field, but 
have also left WRAZ with many open air 
time positions. 

WRAZ has recently experienced inter- 
nal problems with casual, non-professional 
performances from some staff members 
with no seriousness for the job, Simmons 
said. 

“These new rules set by this club are to 


be taken seriously. If not suspension will 
result,” he said. 

By cutting DJs from the staff, it was 
made clear for the remaining students that 
the new rules were meant to be taken seri- 
ously. 


“DJ‘s are expected to maintain them- 
selves ina manner that would bean accept- 
able on-air practice. They are also required 
to read the news once hourly and public 
service announcements as they come in,” 
Simmons said. 


Applications for new DJs are now being 
accepted. No experience is necessary. The 
application consists of basic facts like class 
schedule, workschedule, and availabletime 
to work in the station. 

“There is no long drawn out process to 
become a member,” Simmons said, adding 
that many positions are available. 


ASL club plans hectic schedule 


By ERIN E. THOMPSON 
Staff Reporter 

The American Sign Language Club(ASL) 
is a group open to anyone on campus who 
may be interested, both deaf and hearing. 
Theclub meets every other Mondayinroom 
C-303 from 12 tol p.m. 

Last semester the club held a successful 
bake sale, a social party for club members, 
and they also donated $1324.20 to the logis- 
tics committee for the Registry for Inter- 
preters for the Deaf annual workshop. 

This workshop took place in Boston in 
the fall and a number of club members 
attended. 

This semester, the club is more active 
than ever before in planning and executing 
activities and fundraisers of all kinds. 


Attendance policy raises 
several student questions 


By KEN DeBENEDICTIS 
Staff Reporter 

A controversy has lingered around the 
halls of Northern Essex lately about the 
attendance policy, 

According to school policy, every teacher 
has the right to set a number of classes 
allowed to be missed until the student is 
dropped from the course. Most teachers are 
in favor of the policy and take attendance 
daily. 

Some students argue if they haveto pay 
for the course and they feel as though they 
can pass the course without attending ev- 
ery class, why is the school so strict? 

“It’s a matter of principle. It’s really for 
the student’s own good. If you bought a car 
and never used it, wouldn’t it seem a little 
strange? It’s the same idea with the policy,” 
says NECC Registrar Allen Fellisberto. 

But many students feel as though they 
aremature enough to decide forthemselves 
if they want to attend class or not. 

NECC student Rob Moody says the 
policy should be abolished. “Most of the 
courses are all lecture classes based on the 
book, so I could blow off most of the classes 
and still get a decent grade. It’s going to be 
spring soonand IknowI’mnot going to feel 
like going to class some days, but this stu- 
pid policy is forcing me to sit through a 
boring class on days when I could do the 
work at home.” 

Since a large number of the students 
are adults, having enough maturity isn’t 
the only issue. Some feel they have a right, 
financially speaking, to not attend classes. 


“Tm paying for it. Why should theteach- 
ers care if I come to class or not. You don’t 
see a policy like this at schools like UMASS 
and that is the way it has been for years,” 
says NECC student Antony Sciolli. 

Felisberto still insists it is helping the 
students rather than hurting them. Students 
who do not attend class are in the minority 
of the student population and most who 
enroll here are here to learn because they 
want to, Felisberto says. 


“T hate to say this, but I think the stu- 
dents who are generally immature about 
what their ideas are about college will be 
the ones that say 'why do I have to go to 
class,” Felisberto says. 


Rose Arruda, ass’t. registrar, sees bene- 
fits as well. “It (attendance policy) helps the 
student. Say if you're going to be given one 
of those pop quizzes, you're more likely to 
attend class more often and with the policy 
of three or more cuts. It forces you to be- 
come a better student.” 

Arruda adds, “More students are not 
paying for their education themselves, but 
are getting help through financial aid, 
making it a burden on the tax payer’s wal- 
let.” 


The group co-sponsored the Massachu- 
setts Registry of Interpreters of the Deaf 
monthly meeting which was held at NECC 
on January 28. They also held a successful 
fundraiser, selling chocolate and vanilla “I 
Love You” lollipops. 

Many activities are planned, including a 
spring picnic, which will be open to all, and 
a pizza party at the New England Home for 
the Elderly Deaf April 8 from 11:30 a.m.-1 

m. 
Two of the events the club has planned 
will be held in May. A play performed by 
the club entitled, Peeling Onions , be pre- 
sented in the Top Notch Theatre May 12 
and 13. 

Finally, the club has arranged to have 
M.J. Bienvenue, a famous deaf presenter, 


__ ‘This semester, 


is more active than 
ever befo 


hold a workshop, Cross-cultural 
Communication, May 10 from 8:30 a.m.4 
p-m. The workshop is primarily open to 
deaf and interpreting students and anyone 
else who is interested on a seat available 
basis. 

For additional information regarding 
events held by the club, inquire at the club 
meetings or see Bill Huston or Patrick 
McCarthy, interpreter training prograin. 
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PETER FLYNN, Hispanic cultural 
club adviser. 


HCC visits 


Goya show 
in Boston 


By KIM CAMERON 
Staff Reporter 

On Wednesday March 22, the Hispanic 
Cultural Club (HCO) took a day field trip. 
The club went to the Museum of Fine Arts 
(MFA) in Boston to see the Goya Exhibit. 

The Goya Exhibit is a period of enlight- 
enment based on liberalideasand the build- 
ing of popular governments. Before theage 
of enlightenment kings had the sole power 
over man. As the enlightenment began, 
man came to see that common men could 
rise to greater heights like the king. 


The exhibit was titled “ The Spirit of en- 
lightenment.” This covered a lot of break- 
throughs dealing in art and medicine and 
the common heights man could rise to and 


achieve. 
Goya was a painter for 40 years for a 


royal court. As kings and queens came and 
went, Goya still remained there and de- 
signed for them. He received a large salary 
and he got to travel as he painted. He also 
became a very popular and great painter. 

In the last 20 years of Goya’s life, he 
designed cartoons that were published all 
over Europe. These cartoons focused in on 
the common man’s education. 

The Hispanic Cultural Club celebrates 
Spanish language and culture. A variety of 
students, with backgrounds ranging from 
Costa Rica, Puerto Rico and the Dominican 
Republic went on this trip. 

The HCC had achance to discover their 
common roots and backgrounds and also a 
chance to take pride in their heritage. 

After the students finished visiting the 
MFA, the club went to a famous restaurant 
in Cambridge called the Iruna. Iruna in 
Basque Spanish means buddy or friend and 
the restaurant itself is over 20 years old. 

Before eating the famous dish which is 
called Paella, it must be ordered at least two 
days in advance because of the length of 
time it takes to make. 

Paella is-a traditional dish which is ina 
form of a casserole. Chicken, seafood, sau- 
sage and spices are set ona bed of rice when 
prepared. A very expensive spice called 
Saffron gives the dish a lot of taste and 
flavor and makes the casserole a golden 
color. Saffron is a very rare ingredient and 
alot of restaurants that prepare Paelladon’t 
use it. 

Peter Flynn is the HCC advisor, as welf 
asateacher at NECC. Flynn went on thetrip 
with 12 other students, and they enjoyed 
the cultural experience. 
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Regents approve Je 


By LYNNE BROWN 
Editor 

At last month’s Board of Regents meet- 
ing held at Northern Essex, the regents 
unanimously voted to distribute the 
chancellor's report, “System and Campus: 
A Structure for Excellence.” 

“When you are right, you are right. If we 
are right then we are right to proceed, “” 
Franklyn G. Jenifer, chancellor of higher 
education, said. 

The unanimous vote, approving the 
distribution of Jenifer’s report forinput from 
all state college and university presidents 
and boards of trustees, was met with oppo- 
sition. 

The opposition centered around the 
recommendation to divide the university 
system into four distinct universities with 
separate presidents and boards of trustees. 

Under Jenifer’s plan the Amherst and 
Worcester campuses would remain as the 
University of Massachusetts, the Boston 
campus would acquire its own president 
and board while retaining its name of Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts-Boston, while 
University of Lowell would become Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts at Lowell and 
Southeastern Massachusetts University 
would havethe option of becoming Univer- 
sity of Massachusetts at Dartmouth. 

Referring to the University of Lowell as 
an experiment that proves what a strong 
board of trustees and president canachieve, 
Jenifer said, “Excellence takes place at the 
campus level not at the headquarters.” 

Jenifer’s proposals directly contradict the 
recommendations ofa study commissioned 
by the University of Massachusetts. 

The study, which was headed by David 
Saxon, MIT corporation chairman and for- 
mer president of the University of Califor- 
nia, calls for the creation of one super board 
of trustees and one president to govern the 
university system. 

Gordon Oakes, vice chairman of the 
University of Massachusetts board of trus- 
tees, faulted the chancellor for not seeking 
input from the university before compos- 
ing his report. 

“The Saxon report deserves serious at- 
tention,” Oakes said, while pointing out 
members of the Saxon commission had 
sought input from faculty and students 
before the report was released. 

Oakesasked thatthechancellor’s report 
not be released to officials at the state col- 
leges and community colleges. “The issues 
are between U. Mass and the Board of 
Regents, “ he said. 

Stating system-wide input is pivotal to 
his drawing up a final report to be pre- 
sented to the regents in May, the chancellor 
said, “What we do at the universities has a 
tremendous impact on state colleges and 
community colleges.” 

The regents denied Oakes request to 
slow down the process, stating the Saxon 
report had already been released and the 
chancellor's report should be released 

“It is impossible at this point to all ota 
sudden freeze frame,” Paul E. Tsongas, 
chairman of the board of regents, said. 

Nicholas Boraski, a regent, said, “It is 
like religion. I think we are all trying to get 
to the same spot. We are just arguing about 
how we are going to get there.” 

The regents assured Oakes the distribu- 
tion of the report did not mean the future of 
the university system was decided. 

Tsongas said, “We are willing to look at 
it (the Saxon report) if our model turns out 
not to becorrect.” Theonly thing worse than 
discussion and controversy is neither one of 
the two.” 

Concerns were also expressed over how 
the funds would be acquired for the public 
higher education capital endowment fund, 
another component of Jenifer’s report. 

Patricia Payne, president of the Massa- 
chusetts society of professors, questioned 
whether U. Mass Boston’s building at 250 
Stuart Street would be sold to gain money 
for the endowment fund. 

The Stuart Street building is plagued 
by structural problems including a leaky 
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MASSACHUSETTS BOARD of Regents listen to NECC President John R. Dimitry's opening remarks at last month's 
meeting in the library conference area. 
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Excellent 
taste 
in reading 


PAUL TSONGAS, Regents’ chair, 


examines a new issue of the 


Observer. 


roof and broken elevators. Yet the location 
in the “geopolitical center of downtown 
Boston” is crucial for meeting the goals of 
the university, Payne said. 

Elizabeth B. Rawlins, regent, questioned, 
“Why are some people due a Stuart Street 
kind of building and others a Northern 
Essex Community College or Mount 
Wachusett?” 

The chancellor assured Payne the Stuart 
Street building was not for sale. Jenifer said, 


“Whatever we do will be in full consulta- 
tion with the University of Massachusetts- 
Boston and its new president,” adding, 
“That is just a joke.” 


Other components of the chancellors 
report include the identifying the missions 
of each stateand community college, devel- 
oping “indicators of effectiveness” and 
rewards for excellence, establishing an 
academic review panel for theappointment 


Senate officer 
recognized 


TRISH SHUMAN, standing left at top, 
is Introduced at the meeting. John 
Dimitry, NECC president, makes his 
opening remarks. 


of trustees, and continuing the regents’ 
lobbying effort for the removal of the legis- 
lation requiring division of continuing 
education programs at the undergraduate 
and graduate levels be self-supporting. 


The regents are scheduled to meet in 
western Massachusetts in April and in the 
Boston area in May, when they will vote on 
the final draft of the chancellor's report on 
restructuring the higher education system. 
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Tough going 
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BARRY HELMEY HAS difficult time getting into the Top Notch Theatre. 


Theatre access problem 
concerns NECC student 


By MICHAEL BURT 
Opinion Editor 

Section 504 of the Rehabilitation Act of 
1973. The law may not sound familiar to 
you, but it is vital to the disabled students 
who daily must make their way across 
campus in a wheelchair. 

This federal law (and its state counter- 
part) require the state to provide access to 
disabled individuals regardless of their 
physical handicap. In most cases NECC has 
not only met but exceeded its responsibili- 
ties. 

One exception is the Top Notch Theater 
(TNT), however. 

The only access to the student theater, 
located on the third floor of C-Building, is 
by two sets of stairs. Each stairway contains 
seven steps, a number that all but excludes 
an individual ina wheelchair from entering 
on his or her own. 

Barry Helmey, a 20 year-old wheelchair 
user and full- time student, is currently 
taking a course in the TNT. To enter the 
theater, Helmey must get out of his chair 
and “shimmy up” on his backside to enter. 

“Itis demoralizing for me,” Helmey said. 

Today, Helmey considers himself lucky 
to be in this school, compared to a three 
story school he attended in Georgia that did 
not have any access to elevators. “Com- 
paratively, this college is better than most,” 
he said. 

Though NECC is ranked in the same 
class as Harvard University regarding its 
facilities for the disabled, problems still 
remain. 

Last semester, the English Department 
honored students on campus for outstand- 
ing essays they had written. Because the 
awards ceremony was initially sceduled for 
the TNT, three disabled students were 
nearly excluded. It was not until parents of 
one of the students complained, that the 
awards were moved to a more accessible 
location. 

It would seem that an obvious solution 
to this problem of access is to build a ramp, 
but there are problems. It would have to 
meet state and federal requirements and 
would have to be approximately 54 feet 
long. This would not only narrow the now 
eight foot wide hallway, but also create a 


fire hazard for the other students who use 


' the this area, according to Rubin Russell, 


director of the office for students with dis- 
abilities 

“The only feasible way to make that 
theater accessible is with a chair lift” said 
Russell, director ; office of students with 
disabilities. 

Russell has requested the lift, which costs 
approximately $15,000, but NECC has yet 
to receive the funding needed. 

He said that not too long ago, a handi- 
capped student got stuck in one of the ele- 
vators on campus. The person got into the 
elevator, the door closed and then discov- 
ered that she could not reach the floor but- 
ton. 


If the control panel was lower, the per- 
son could have reached the controls and 
made his way across campus. The OSD 
office hopes that the college willsoon install 
emergency bells, which are reachable forall 
students in all of the elevators in the school. 

The majority of people who use the 
elevators are in wheelchairs. These eleva- 
tors provide a “vital link” for the disabled 
person trying to get across campus. With- 
out them this task would simply be impos- 
sible to do, Russell said. 


Also, because of the height of the plat- 
form, students in wheelchairs are not able 
to go on stage and receive their diplomas at 
graduation. 

Using the federally mandated ratio of 12 
of length for one foot of height, a ramp for 
graduation would have to be approxi- 
matelly 50 feet long. This figure does not 
include the three foot level breaks, every 12 
feet, which the government also requires 
for the ramp to be legal. This would bring 
the ramp for graduation to a total length of 
65 feet long . 


At this time, Russell feels that the two 
main priorities on campus should be the 
TNT and elevator improvements. 

This semester, the college will be receiv- 
ing electric door openers to assist individu- 
als in a wheelchair. They will be strategi- 
cally placed so they will be convenient to a 
ramp on each building,» « «0. «262 seu 


Barrier-free 
campus goal 


Progress made, but work remains 


By KRISTEN SCHONTAG 
Arts and Entertainment Editor 


Let's take a trip through campus via 
wheelchair. Your starting point is in the 
Student Center where you go out the doors, 
up a ramp, and make your way past the 
library. 

Then you wheel up another steep ramp 
and enter the B-Building through heavy 
doors. From there you take the elevator to 
the first floor and continue down the hall- 
way to the exit. 

Once outside it’s down one ramp and up 
another to enter the C-Building to another 
series of steps before finally arriving to your 
class. 

Many people don’t have this concern at 
NECC, but there are some who do. Debra 
Dotolo, social club secretary, has to make 
this journey often during the week. Some- 
times it can take up to 15 minutes for her to 
get there, making her late for class. 

Dotolo is an active student here at 
NECC. She has attended classes on and off 
for seven years and is currently majoring in 
word processing because it’s something she 
“enjoys.” 

Being confined to a wheelchair hasn’t 
stopped her from receiving an education, 
providing her own transportation or get- 
ting involved in the Social Club. It can pres- 
ent some obstacles, however. Fortunately, 
NECC is a very accessable campus for 
handicapped students. 

Dotolo used to attend Salem State which 
she found to be a “living hell” for handi- 
capped access. 

“One time we had a snowstorm, and | 
couldn’t even get out of the dorm. People 
had to bring me food. It was horrible,” she 
says. She has also checked out Fitchburg 
State, but was not impressed with their lack 
of wheelchair access, either. 

NECC is a welcome exception, she says. 
Though it rates quite well the campus is not 
barrier-free, and there are still a few prob- 
lems to be remedied. 

Dotolo complains that the ramp leading 
into the B-Building is too steep, and she 
finds it hard to manage even though her 
arms are well-conditioned. She also says 
the building has no bathrooms which will 
allow a wheelchair on the first floor. 

Elevators don’t have buttons low enough 
for most handicapped people to reach. If 
they break down a person would have no 
way of getting help. 

“Once the elevator was broken in (C- 
Building), and] ended up missing my class. 
Thad no way to get to the first floor,” Dotolo 
said. 

These complaints may seem minor, but 
dealing with them daily can becomea hassle, 
she says. For instance, oncea student enters 
the second floor of the library, where the 
offices are located, they cannot get to the 
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DEBRA DOTOLO 

elevator except through a locked door. To 
open it a key must be obtained from the 
president's office. 

There is a reason for this, however. Joe 
Brown, dean of administration, explained 
that before the door was installed, students 
and staff could take books without check- 
ing them out. The door supplies security for 
the library and it has “substantially im- 
proved the problem. Thereis no better solu- 
tion in dealing with it,” Brown says. 

Other matters like the elevators, bath- 
rooms, and the graduation platform (which 
does not have handicapped ramps), have 
come to Brown’s attention. He agrees that 
the elevators buttons are too high. He also 
says they should have phones and braile 
buttons. "These elevators are old. They did 
a good job for that time," he says. 

This does not mean the problems have 
been dropped. Improvements and requests 
have been made. Within the last ten years 
an elevator was installed in the B-Building 
and ramps were put in connecting the 
campus. 

A recent request contract to the State 
Handicapped Improvement Fund was 
made for everything from pull-off ramps to 
a chairlift in the Top Notch Theater. The 
state granted NECC $55,000 to go toward 
the three projects they believed to be a top 
priority. 

This spring automatic doors will be in- 
stalled wherever there is a ramp. A drop off 
and curb cut, to allow students to get di- 
rectly to the student center side of campus 
will be made. Access is being improved. 

Brownis surprised NECC received these 
funds since there are much more needy 
colleges on the “handicapped improve- 
ments” list. 

Asked why these things were not done 
correctly in the first place he said,”I don’t 
know why they originally didn’t.” 

Capital impovements take time and 
money and students like Debra Dotoloawait 
the changes. 

“Getting automatic doors will be won- 
derful,” she says. According to Brown, all 
improvements will eventually be made. 
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NECC student Barry Helmey rides up the ramp leading to B-Building. 
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Life long program 
breaks down 
many barriers 


Northern Essex Community 
College’s Life-Long Learning Program 
has many events planned for April. 

The International Friendship Force, 
an organization devoted to breaking 
down barriers around the world, will 
lecture on trips, activities and opportu- 
nities available domestically and 
abroad to its members. 

Donna McAdam, president of the 
New Hampshire Seacoast Chapter, 
will deliver the presentation Thursday, 
April 6 at 2 p.m. 

Northern Essex Professor Rosemary 
Loveday, department of sports and 
leisure studies, will discuss nutritional 
lifestyle April 13 at 2 p.m. Topics to be 
discussed include recent research in 
the area of nutrition and life extension. 

A national issues forum of health 
care for elders will be held Thursday, 
April 20 at 2 p.m. The panel discussion 
will be moderated by Roseanne 
DiStefano, executive director of Elder 
Services of Merrimack Valley. 

Guest panelists include Sarah 
Moroney, a nurse ethicist, Northern 
Essex Gerontology Professor William 
O’Rourke, and Curt Troutman, izgisla- 
tive aide to State Sen. John P. Houston 
(D-Worcester). 

Houston is the chair of the Senate 
Human Services and Elder Affairs 
Committee and the Special Senate 
Commission on Long Term Care for 
the Elderly. 

A concert salute to Broadway 
musicals will be performed by the 
Chelmsford Senior Citizen Chorus 
Thursday, April 27 at 2 p-m. 

The Life-Long Learning Program at 
Northern Essex is a series of lectures, 
courses and trips designed for older 
adults, but open to anyone who would 
like to participate. All events are free, 
and will be held in the Bentley Library 
Conference Center on the college’s 
Haverhill campus. 
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Menagerie 
tryouts start 


Auditions will be held soon for 
Menagerie Theatre’s June production 
of The Marriage of Bette and Boo. 

Interested actors are invited to the 
auditions today and tomorrow from 7 
to 9 p.m. at the Topnotch Theatre lo- 
cated in the third floor of C-Building. 

The play is a modern absurdist 
comedy by Christopher Durang. Five 
male and five female roles are avail- 
able in the play which will be held on 
Friday and Saturday evenings for 
three weekends, June 2 through June 
16, 1989. 

The production is directed by Bruce 
Anderson, a Menagerie member who 
has acted in many of the company’s 
productions. 

Rehearsals begin on or after April 
19. If you cannot make the audition 
dates, but are interested in trying out, 
another time can be scheduled. 
Persons interested in working back- 
stage on the production are encour- 
aged to volunteer. 

For more information, call Paul 
DiMilla, artistic director, at (508) 686- 
3224, or Bruce Anderson, director, at 
(603) 642-4492. 
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Psi Beta ceremony set 


April 11 induction to induct 13 new members 


By PAULA STRANGIE 
Guest Contributor 

The Division of Behavioral Science will 
hold its seventh annual Psi Beta installation 
ceremony on Tuesday evening, April 11 in 
the Bentley Library. 

During this time, Behavioral Science 
faculty advisers Sandra DeVellis and Paula 
Strangie will oversee the induction of 13 
new members into the NECC Chapter of Psi 
Beta. 

The evening will begin with a buffet for 
new members and their families/guests, 
faculty and Psi Beta alumnae. The induc- 
tion ceremony will follow immediately. 

The guest speaker for the occasion will 
be Carol Abbott, executive director, 
Women’s Crisis Center of Greater 
Newburyport. 

Psi Beta is the National Honor Society 
for outstanding students from two year 
colleges. To be eligible for membership a 
student must be recommended by a faculty 
member and must have above average 
academic standing in both psychology and 
in their general studies. 

Honorary officers for Psi Beta are se- 
lected on the basis of accumulated credits in 
psychology and grade point average. 

This year’s officers of the NECC chapter 
will be Cristine Cardello, president; Mari- 
lyn Golobski, vice president; Lorraine Ger- 
ber, secretary, and Deborah Casey, treas- 
urer. 

Other new membersareJennifer Bowlen, 
Christie Broderick, Dale Chorebanian, 
Donna Dieckhoff, Mary Ann Dunham, 
Lauren Lavin, Marianne Mueller, Penny 
Watts and Paula Wlasits. 

Although students at senior colleges 
have had an Honor Society in psychology 
for over 50 years, the students studying 
psychology in two year colleges have not 
had an honor society to recognize their 
scholastic achievements and interests in 
psychology. Psi Beta was founded to fill 
this void for students at the community 
college level. 

An organization such as Psi Beta was 
needed not only for the national recogni- 
tion it provides the serious student of psy- 
chology, but it was needed as an aid for 
stimulating interest in psychology as an 
academic and professional field of work. 


The knowledge gained from the study of 
psychology is applicable to any career a 
student may choose. To excel in the study is 
an asset to any vocation. 

If you are interested in Psi Beta and 


Honor 
society 
advisers 


S. PROPOSKI PHOTO 


SANDRA DEVELLIS, TOP and Paula 
Strangie get ready for the Psi Beta 
induction ceremony. 


think that you may qualify for such an 
honor, see DeVellis or Strangie, behavioral 
science faculty, in Room C-370. They will be 
happy to discuss Psi Beta and its activities 
with you. 


Travel- from page three 


was on Sabbatical leave for two months in 
Great Britain; Quebec, on a summer day of 
the year we have been traveling through 
Western Europe in 1981. 

As for the modern-day model, playing 
at being an Egyptian queen of 4,000 years 
ago, it must have been sometime during the 
early 1980s. We had seen the original statue 
of Nefertiti in West Berlin that same sum- 
mer. 


As for the aspect of life that these re- 
flected, it has to do with the great freedom 
experienced during my life which has al- 
lowed this range of activities. From one 
country to another, from one continent to 
another, passing high over a third, enroute 
from Montreal, over Labrador, Greenland, 
northern Europe, the Mediterranean to Tel 
Aviv and Cairo in some 15 hours of flight. 
Weeks of rambling through storied Britain, 
or a whole summer of moving from one 
Europeancountry toanother, from onegreat 
city of past and present to another, attend- 
ing church and concerts in five states and 
five countries within a six months period, 
as I recall. 


Had I been independently wealthy, with 
no need of employment, such travel from 
place to place would have been no problem. 
I was not rich, and never have been, de- 
pending upon as full employment as the 
military service or college teaching does 
require. So the freedom was of my own 
design, my ownefforts, and carrying withit 
certain full and rich rewards. We visited 
the town in West Germany, near Hei- 


delberg, where my grandfather left for the 
New World a 100 or more years ago; we 
traveled places found only in verses in the 
Bible, and historic palaces and private homes 
that once rang to the voices of those who 
had made these structures a part of the 
language, theart and literature which helped 
to form our lives centuries later. 

When I was age 15, I wrote in my high 
school autobiography that it was my hope 
to “see as much of God’s green earth,” as 
possible. Fifty-five years later I am still in 
pursuit of this interesting goal. 

We lived in Japan foralmost three years, 
on the northern island of Hokkaido, 200 
inches deep in snow during the winter 
months; we exchanged houses and cars asa 
way of living in England for four months. 
We have wandered over Western Europe, 
Scandinavia, Greece and Turkey, and por- 
tions of the ancient MIddle East. 

While I was exploring the coasts of 
England, one January, following in the 
footsteps of man’s earliest attempts to 
communal living on that great green island, 
Marjorie Anne was in Moscow, walking 
through the halls and stairways of the treas- 
ure trove the Russians call the Hermitage. 
Together we explored the fragile edge of 
life along the Nile and the River Jordan. 

One October afternoon we found our- 
selves looking into the very cave where a 
shepherd’s stone was tossed, to break open 


the ancient clay pot that held a portion of’ 


the Dead Sea Scrolls. 
At this point I should rewrite the earlier 
sentence which begins: “I was not rich and 


never have been...” especially in view ot tne 
facts to the contrary. Our travels have taken 
us to and through that vast panorama of 
mans’ existence, from a Pharaoh’s tomb 
through the richness of art, of history, of 
architecture and of literature, and on to the 
landscapes of Monument Valley, Mesa 
Verdecliff dwellers, and the high mountain 
passes of Colorado. Around theGreat Lakes 
and to Montreal to see an exhibit of the 
mind of Michaelangelo spread before us in 
the countless pages of sketches and script 
that were decades, even centuries before 
their time; around the Gaspe Peninsula, in 
French Canada, and the winding roads of 
Southeastern states of the United States as 
well. 

Colorado reminds one of Switzerland; 
Connecticut river valleys and those in the 
small country of Wales have something in 
common, and the Outer Hebrides, off the 
northern coast of Scotland, and Tromsi, in 
Norway, inside the Arctic Circle, could be 
first cousins in the geographic sense. 

In these respects, our memory banks 
have been filled to overflowing with the 
wealth of remembered moments, of days 
and nights, weeks and months, at home an 
abroad. Resting in quiet dignity of having 
been temporarily forgotten, are boxes of 
slides and folders containing the essence of 
these journeys, deposited there for some 
future generation of ours to take down and 
wonder. 

So it is that I say once again, in parting, 
“Every now and then I pause ... to con- 
sider.” 
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ROYALL SORELL,mime,appears at 
the benefit concert Saturday evening 
at the NECC gym. 
By LISA O’BRIEN 
Features Editor 

On Saturday, April 1, NECC held a se- 
ries of events to mark the the beginning of 
Environmental Awareness Weeks. The 
events last Saturday were held in honor of 
Earth Awareness Day. 

Along with the usual festivities like 
music, clowns and kite flying, there were 
many activities centered on educating the 
public about ecological situations. 

The day started off at 10 a.m. with a 
video presented by the Merrimack River 
Watershed Council entitled, Water Knows 
No Bounds , followed by a film at 10:30 on 
channel two about the Bald Eagle and the 
Quabbin Reservoir called Home Free . 

From 11:00 - 12:00 Winnekenni’s Reper- 
tory Company gave a dancing and singing 
performance. 

At 12:00 Senator Nicholas Costello spoke 
to the audience. Immediately following 
Costello, Andrew McInnes, a representa- 
tive from the Merrimack River Watershed 
Council, spoke. 

From 1:00-2:00 p.m. a slide show,One 
County's Water, gave a close up view of 
Essex County’s water supply. 

At 1:30 Mosquito Heads Improvisational 
Dance Company performed, followed bya 
film, Household Hazardous Waste. 

From 2 to 3 p.m. a demonstration of 
oxygen sampling instruments was dis- 
played to determine the biological health of 
a lake. Leslie Rowse of the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society coordinated this event. 

From 2:30-3:30 Rowse led a nature walk 
along the shores of Lake Kenoza to lookand 
try to identify theanimals and birds around 
Haverhill’s main source of water. 

The last event of the day, a Celebration 
of the Earth Concert, was held to benefit the 
Merrimack River and Watershed Council 
and Greenpeace. 

Elaine Mawhinney, coordinator of the 
environmental awareness weeks programs, 
said the events will continue until April 15. 
Faculty, staff, and students are encouraged 
to get involved in the activities being of- 
fered on campus during the next couple of 
weeks, she said. 


Save 
the trees 


ENVIRONMENT 
AWARENESS 
WEEKS 


Many activities planned 


FOLK SINGER MIKEL plays at 
concert to benefit the preservation 
of the earth. 


Entertainment 
galore 


NECC CHORUS, left, sings “The 
Earth is Our Mother" at the Saturday 
evening benefit concert. Above, Jeff 
Inselberg and Brian King, 10 year- 
old students from Andover, try out 
an environmental game. 


Movies, speakers, tours featured 


By LISA O’BRIEN 
Features Editor 
Environmental Awareness Weeks have 
begun. On Saturday, April 1, NECC cele- 
brated the beginning of Environmental 
Awareness Week witha series of entertain- 
ing and educational events. 


For the remainder of the program, the 
college will continue to offer exhibits and 
activities to make the campus more aware 
of the environment. 


By DAVID LONGSHORE 
Guest Contributor 

When was the last time you considered 
a tree? When was the last time you stopped 
in your whirlwind scheduleof work, school, 
kids, and feeding the cats to look out at and 
enjoy the great growth rising up from the 
land like the massive stone monuments we 
raise to our national heroes? 

Every year millions of people flock to see 
the straight white thrust of the Washington 
Monument, and yet how many stop to 
admire thetree that rises tall and strong and 
in all directions in their back yards? Which 
is more wondrous? 

We should raise wood to our heroes 
instead of stone or steel. Plant a tree instead 
of a rock. Let the memory grow by year 
until it rises up into the sky, like the tree. 

It is somewhat rude of a man that he 
capitalizes the words, Lincoln Memorial, 
but not the words of pine tree, oak tree, or 
yew tree, as if these words are any less 
important to the history of the world than 
Abraham Lincoln. What a time Abraham 
Lincoln would have had if he’d written the 
Emancipation Proclamation on stone tab- 
lets instead of paper made from trees. And 
what's more, he would have been born ina 


Feature events foliow: 

April 5 11:00-1:00 Merrimack River 
Watershed Council booth outside the 
cafeteria. 

April 8 10:30 Tour of Victor Motz’s ac- 
tive/passive solar home in Deerfield, NH 
and a short hiking trip. 

April 10 Movie: Koyaanisquasti in the 
Student Center 

April 13 At the Quadrangle 

10:00 Speaker, Peter Lavigne: Merrimack 
River Watershed Council 


stone cabin as opposed to a log cabin. 

Religion would also suffer without trees, 
asthere wouldn’t beany woodencrosseson 
which to pin its martyrs. 


Literature would be an even heavier 
subject if Tolstoy had cast War and Peace in 
stone instead of paper, and jolly Aunt Jem- 
ima would be in the unemployment line 
without maple syrup. 


Poor Adam and Eve would have gone 
naked for want of a few fig leaves, and the 
legal system would have crashed fora lack 
of branches from which to hang poor 
wretches. 

The Rolls-Royce automobile would fea- 
ture plastic instead of olive wood dash- 
boards, and Columbus would have crossed 
the Atlantic in a stone ship, but not before 
he froze to death trying to keep warm be- 
sidea fire of stone logs! In short, civilization 
would be up the creak without a stone 
paddle were it not for trees. 

Of course, not everything about trees is 
beautiful or beneficial. The man whose 
house has just been crushed by a falling tree 
is not likely to go out and celebrate Arbor 
Day, which is sometime between March 
and May in southern states, July 17 in 


10:30 Earth Awareness Rally, Secretary 
of State Michael Connolly, speaker 

11:00-1:00 Simon Says games 

11:00-1:00 Student Council cookout 

1:00-2:00 Carol Wallace, radiology dept. 
“Radiation Naturally” with a display on 
radiation in B-130. 

10:00-2:00 Earth Games, Hughes, & 
Mikel, folk singers 

April 3-13 Exhibits of Student Environ- 
mental Art. Open End Gallery on the 3rd 
floor of the C-Building. 


_ Enjoy simple pleasures of a tree 


Nebraska, and a legal holiday in Hawaii, 
but nobody is quite sure of what day i: 
really is. 


The woman whose son had just killed 
himself by crashing his car into a tree is not 
going to plant one in his memory, and no 
one can look at the hideous millions of 
telephone polls crisscrossing the land and 
thank trees for providing the telephone 
company with such a convenient wire 
hanger. 


But the advantages of the tree far out- 
weigh its detractions. Thereal shame is that 
we do not, asa nation, pay moreattentionto 
the simple pleasures of the tree. 

Arbor Day should be declared a holi- 
day, a day of thanksgiving to the great 
green leafy wonder that stands tall and 
strong in the backyard, giving us birth in 
the spring, shade in the summer, colorful 
work inthe fall, and white-draped elegance 
in the winter. 

The next time you're walking outside, or 
at your kitchen window, take the time to 
look at all the different kinds of trees. Take 
inthe magnificence of their size, color, smell, 
or shape. Breathe in deep the air they give 
us. Take in the tree. 
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Merrimac 


Environment 


brief 


Canoe trip down 


Merrimack offered 


The Merrimack River Watershed 
Council (MRWC) has announced a 
two-week “Source-to-the-Sea” canoe 
trip and river festival scheduled for 
June 1 through June 16. 

' The trip is sponsored by the 
Watershed Council, the Massachusetts 
Department of Environmental 
Management, the Toad Hall Bookstore 
of Rockport, Mass. and 19 co-sponsor- 
ing organizations. 

A core group of canoeists will 
paddle down the White Mountains’ 
Pemigewasset River to the Merrimack 
River and continue down the full ~ 
length of the two-state waterway to 
the sea. 

Day-trip paddlers will accompany 
core group members along stretches of 
the 175-mile route. The Watershed 
Council is recruiting core-group 
members for the trip. Anyone inter- 
ested should contact MRWC for an ap- 
plication. 

Trip sponsors are planning over 30 
day and evening activities at riverside 
stops. Events will celebrate improve- 
ments and highlight continuing 
problems along the river. The canoe 
day trips and land activities will 
heighten awareness among river 
valley residents and neighbors about 
the beauty and diversity of the 
Merrimack, its shorelines and tributar- 
ies. 

The trip’s first day will include a 
ribbon-cutting ceremony at Franconia 
Notch State Park to designate the first 
segment of New Hampshire’s newest 
footpath, the Heritage Trail, which will 
run from the Massachusetts to the 
Canadian border along the Merrimack, 
Pemigewasset and Connecticut River 
corridors. The opening of fish ladders, 
boat ramps, riverside parks and waste- 
water treatment facilities will be 
celebrated as canoeists move down the 
river from New Hampshire to Massa- 
chusetts and the sea. 

The Watershed Council’s 1984 
river-length trip covered the Merri- 
mack River, from Franklin, N.H. to 
Salisbury, Mass. at the river’s mouth. 
This spring’s trip will begin in the 
northernmost reaches of the Merri- 
mack watershed. The additional 60 
miles of travel through the river’s 
headwaters will emphasize the extent 
of the watershed and symbolize the 
unity of towns, cities, and states the 
river crosses. 


___ Experienced canoe paddlers 

- Wanting to join the core-group and 
canoeists wanting to paddle a day trip 
in their area should contact Andrew 
McInnes at the Watershed Council for 
an application. Call the Massachusetts 
office at (508) 363-5777 or the New 
Hampshire office at (603) 224-8322. 


By DANIEL A. MORIARTY 
Staff Reporter 

A non-profit organization dedicated to 
protecting the Merrimack River in Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire, the Merri- 
mack River Watershed Council (MRWOQ), 
founded in 1977. It consists of five staff 
members and 2500 subscribing members. 

Executive Director Peter Lavigne, will 
speak at NECC April 13, as part of Environ- 
mental Awareness Week. 

The MRWC coordinates, organizes, and 
educates individuals and industry in the 
Merrimack. The MRWC works together 
with Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
agencies. 

The near-by Merimack River has comea 
long way since the days of the Industrial 
Revolution, when there were many mills 
along its banks, polluting the water. 

It has always been famous for being a 
filthy river. Evenas far backas Henry David 
Thoreau’s Along the Concord and Merrimack 
Rivers , he talks about how dirty he per- 
ceived the Merrimack. Since the closing of 
most of the mills in the 50’s, the Merrimack 
has been making steady progress, how- 
ever. According to the MRWC, since the 
passing of the Clean Water Actin 1972, over 
a billion dollars has been spent to revive the 
river and its watershed. The river continues 
to be a dumping ground. Six to ten million 
gallons of raw sewage per day is still enter- 
ing the Merrimack in the Amoskeag im- 
poundment in New Hampshire. 

The MRWC is working to pass legisla- 
tion to completely protect the river, includ- 
ing a renewal of funds for the Land Conser- 
vation Investment Program (LCIP). The 
LCIP is requesting $50 million, but New 
Hampshire governor Judd Gregg recom- 
mends $20 million. 


River watershed council 
works hard to clean up 


Clean again 


S. Brown photo 


AFTER DECADES of neglect, the Merrimack River, seen here from Haverhill 
overlooking the former Cardinal Cushing Academy, is cleaner than it has 


been in a long time. 


In Massachusetts, progress is being 
made in the form of the Solid Waste Reduc- 
tion and Recycling Bill that focuses on how 
to create more disposal capacity. In the 
Merrimack Valley, anact is currently under- 
way to create funds to provide assistance 
for water pollution control. 

For the future, the MRWC is looking at 


the Merrimack as a safe and reliable source 
of drinking water for the Merrimack Valley. 
Their primary focus is to educate the public 
and promote awareness. Lavigneand many 
other area residents hope Environmental 
Awareness Weeks will help people realize 
how valuable the Merrimack River is to the 
region. 


Sharing environmental concerns 


Many at college take part in two week extravaganza 


By GAYLE GUEVIN 
Staff Reporter 

If no one cares about the environment 
what will happen ten years down the road? 
Will we be able to drink water, breath the 
air, and smell the grass? 

Many people take the earth and its natu- 
ral resources for granted, but many others 
here at NECC are trying to change that fact. 
“I think many people aren’t concerned until 
itaffects them personally,” saysJohn Pierce, 
engineering science major. 

Today the environment is bombarded 
by litter, water and air pollution. Precious 
wildlife is becoming extinct by the hunters’ 
exploitations. Fish are dying in contami- 
nated rivers and lakes. Humans knowabout 
the problems, but only recently have we 
started to do anything about it. 

NECC will take part along with environ- 
mental groups in celebrating Earth Aware- 
ness Day, April 13, from 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. 

Scheduled events include a road race 
around Kenoza Lake, earth games, infor- 
mation booths set up by various environ- 
mental organizations, and a nature walk, 
given by Lesiley Rowes of the Mass. 


SAVE THE AIR. 


Audubon Society. Other guest speakers 
include Senator Nicholas Costello and 
Andrew McInnes of the Merrimack River 
Watershed Council. 

Other activities are a student senate 
sponsored barbecue, an outdoor perform- 
ance by the Still Point Dancers, and folk 


singers Hughes and Mikel. 


Winnekenni Repertory Company’s ac- 
tors and singers will also entertain, while 
informative displays, kite flying and clowns 


| add to the excitement. 


A largenumber of NECC faculty arealso 
involved with the program. Coordinator 
Elaine Mawhinney’s creative arts classes 


| will chose one art form to visually express 
= an environmental concern. 


For example, a student may photograph 


| a nature scene, do an art collage depicting 
| pollution orcelebrate ecology through dance 


or music. 


In Romana Cortese’s American Litera- 
cure classes, students will read Walden and 
write research papers centered around 
environmental issues. 

“1 talk in my classes about how it’s 
important to respect nature,” Cortese says. 
“We must pay attention to the environ- 
mental crisis.” 

Many other faculty members will assign 
projects and share their ideas to make oth- 
ers aware of the environmental problems 
the earth faces today. 
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TED DANSON believes it is time to work to clean up the oceans. 


Connolly topic: ozone 


By TOM PECORELLI 
News Editor 

The next stop on Massachusetts’ Secre- 
tary of State Michael Connolly’s crusade to 
clean-up the Earth’s atmosphere is the 
NECC Quadrangle for the Earth Aware- 
ness Rally at 10:30 a.m April 13. 

In August 1987, Connolly broadened his 
horizons by launching a campaign to help 
save theozone layer. Previously, Connolly’s 
daily routine consisted of monitoring state 
elections and examining corporate sales and 
stocks. 

“This (the depletion of the Earth’sozone 
layer) is perhaps the greatest environmental 
issue we've ever seen,” Connolly said inthe 
August 27 issue of the Boston Globe. “I’m 
concerned, I’m interested, and I want to 
help solve this problem.” 

In the article, Connolly said, despite its 
importance, the issue has received little po- 
litical attention, and he is trying to fill a 
void. Some opponents feel Connolly's zeal, 


“A TRIP-FILM FOR THE ’80%s-’ 


Boston Phoenix 


FRANCIS FORD COPPOLA 


HOVAANISQATS! 


LIFE OUT OF SBALANCE 
ORIGINAL MUSIC COMPOSED BY PHILIP GLASS 


inregard to theozone, is not appropriate for 
his office, however. 

Connolly said the environmental cam- 
paign would not replace the state elections 
and other obligations, but would occupy a 
large portion of his time. While Connolly’s 
environmental endeavor does seem to stray 
from traditional office duties, the statute 
requires the secretary of state to be Massa- 
chusetts’ public information officer. 


According to his press secretary, Susan 
Pye, Connolly has followed through with 
the promises he made in August 1987. 
“The Secretary has been very active with 
ozone issues, and has been sponsoring sev- 
eral forums aimed at heightening public 
awareness about the ozone depletion due 
to chloroflourocarbons (CFC’s),” Pye said. 


Connolly has recently hosted symposi- 
umsatTufts University and Columbia Point, 
concerning Global Warming and the Green- 
house Effect, she said. 


Center Theatre. 


Glass’ soaring score. 


ner. 


urban canyons. 


By KRISTEN SCHONTAG 
Arts/ Entertainment Editor 
As part of Environmental Awareness Week, NECC will 
show the film Koyaanisqatsi (a Hopi Indian word meaning 
“life out of balance”) April 10 at 11 a.m. in the Student 


The film is a God’s-eye view of the planet and how it 
functions. It contrasts the similarities and differences be- 
tween natural and man-made creations. It demonstrates 
that humanity is not conducting itself in a harmonic man- 


Clouds flow like waves, waves float like clouds, city 
traffic streams into rivers of light, butts and mesas tower 
like immemorial skyscrapers, and skyscrapers form vast 


The scenes are created to dazzle the mind and challenge 
one’s normal sense of scale, motion, and time. 

The movie received excellent reviews and is the epit- 
ome of seeing the world in a new light. Gene Siskel, of At 
The Movies calls it “a wonderful film...rich ideas and over- 
powering beauty. I was amazed and moved by it.” 

It is something not to be missed. 
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"Off-shore oil development now threatens 
some of the most important and environmentally 
sensitive areas in the United States...” 


Ocean 


By TED DANSON 
Guest Contributor 

To the students of Northern Essex 
Community College: 

One and a half years ago I took my 
daughters to a beach in Santa Monica to go 
swimming and discovered that wecouldn't. 
There was a big sign saying “No swim- 
ming, water polluted.” My children started 
asking me questions I couldn’t answer. 

So, I asked friends of mine, who were 
environmentalists, if this was true. And 
They said, "Yes, not only should you not 
swim in Santa Monica Bay, but you proba- 
bly shouldn't eat the fish because the waters 
are polluted by sewage spills and toxic 
wastes.” They said the bay was also being 
threatened by off-shore oil development. 

I learned that: 

0 Because of pollution, 40 percent of the 
total U.S. shellfish producing areas are ei- 
ther closed entirely to harvesting or are 
restricted; 

O16 trillion gallons of sewage and in- 
dustrial waste are dumped into rivers and 
coastal waters each year; 

O Every major harbor, bay and estuary 
in the U.S. has been damaged or degraded; 

Off-shore oil development now threat- 
ens some of the most important and envi- 
ronmentally sensitiveareas inthe U.S.,such 
as: 

Oj The Florida Keys, 

OC George’s Bank off of Massachusetts, 
0 The Mendocino Coast of Northern 
California. 

We have always taken for granted that 
we can dump anything we want into the 
oceans — all of our wastes, all of our toxins 


Directed by Godfrey Reggio, the movie is an organiza- 
tion of images, pictures, and music. It has no story or 
dialogue, but displays spectacular use of time-lapse and 
slow motion photography and puts it together with Philip 


, pollution 


—and assumed that it would be absorbed. 

That is no longer true. Dead fish and 
medical wastes are washing up on the East 
Coast. Beaches are closed to swimming and 
fishing on the West Coast. 

Simply put, with the kind of ocean we 
used to have, we could eat the fish and 
swim in the waters. With the kind we have 
now, we can’t do these things, or we are 
afraid to. 

I want the kind of oceans we used to 
have. 

To help restore our oceans, I formed the 
American Oceans Campaign, a coalition of 
environmental and community organiza- 
tions, businesses, and members of the en- 
tertainment community. We are dedicated 
to the development of a National Oceans 
Protection Policy. 

For over a year now, we have partici- 
pated in the national debate on the plight of 
our oceans. During this time, several maga- 
zines — Business Week, Time and Newsweek 
— have focused national attention on our 
troubled waters. Also this year, we saw 
both candidates for President of the United 
States talk about the dire problems of ocean 
pollution. 

Weall must do our share to clean up the 
oceans — from being careful not to pour 
motor oil or paint thinner into the storm 
drains to calling our elected officials to voice 
support for the ocean clean-up action plan. 

This is our challenge to the nation. With 
your help, we can have an ocean like we 
used to have. 

Editor’s note: 

Danson plays the character Sam Malone 
in the NBC sitcom Cheers. 
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Film breaks 
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Save the earth 


Humans often take the oceans and 
the trees for granted. It is a recent 
phenomenon for people to preserve 
the environment. 


WATERWAYS LIKE Amesbury's 
Millyard complex need protection. 


Preserve history, nature 


BOTH SITES like the Old North Bridge in Concord, MA and all natural 
wonders need care if the environment Is to survive. 


Stephen Brown photos 


Feedback: How can we best preserve the environmment? 


Chris Fogel, Journalism major 

"I believe water control is the best way 
to preserve the environment. Wasted 
water should not be tolerated and lim- 
its should be placed on home and cor- 
porate consumption. Then perhaps 
water bills would be accepted easier." 
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Corrine Messina, business transfer 

"I believe we should preserve aquatic 
life by restricting transportation of oil 
tankers through our waters.” 


; en 
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Annette Rajotte, general studies 

I believe we should get rid of the dis- 
posable diapers and get back to using 
cotton ones that can be washed. This 
could help the ecology and save money 
at the same time." 


Ana Leal, business management 

"I believe there should bea greater fine 
for littering on the highways. Throw- 
ing a sheet of paper from a car window 
can cause an accident.” 
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Free cash 


By RICHARD PASTOR 
Guest Contributor 

Each year NECC students have the 
opportunity to apply for several scholar- 
ships that can be used to help pay for future 
educational expenses here and elsewhere. 

Many scholarships are offered to NECC 
students by outside agencies and a separate 
application is required to apply for these 
scholarships. Scholarships sponsored by the 
NECC Faculty Association, the NECC 
Alumni Association and the NECC Foun- 
dation require a separate application. 
Applications for these scholarships will be 
available in the Office of Financial Aid as 
they are received. 

In addition to the scholarships awarded 
by outside agencies, the college has many 
applications for campus-controlled schol- 
arships which have been combined so that 
one application can be used to apply for 
multiple scholarship awards. 


The applications to apply foranyoneor | 


more of thescholarships listed below can be 
obtained in the Office of Financial Aid and 
Special Services. 

The Francis J. Bevilacqua Scholarship, 
$768, public service; The “Jake” Rurak 
Memorial Scholarship, $768, public service; 
The Ann Scannell Memorial Scholarship, 
$768, nursing majors; The Milton J. Myers 
Memorial Dental Scholarship, $400, dental 
assistant; The Continuing Professiona! 
Education Scholarship, $250, accounting 
majors; The Adonica Kelleher Memorial 
Scholarship, $200, business (disabled stu- 
dents); The North East Alliance for Men- 
tally Ill Scholarship, $100, mental health; 
The Costumes of the World Pageant Schol- 
arship, $300, all students. 

The Office of Financial Aid is pleased to 
inform students about scholarship oppor- 
tunities available to NECC students. The 
scholarships listed below are awarded to 
new students. 


Haverhill School Committee 

Each June the Haverhill School Com- 
mittee awards several substantial scholar- 
ships 
studying at the college level. The funds are 
made available under the following schol- 
arship programs: 

Caleb Dustin Hunking College Scholar- 
ship, Caleb Dustin Hunking Practical School 
Scholarship, Caleb Dustin Hunking For- 
eign Scholarship, Clara Luella Hunking 
College Scholarship for Girls, Herbert A. 
Chase Scholarship, Nicholas C. Johnson 
Fund Award, R. Elaine Croston Scholar- 
ship. 

fee ren are available in the Finan- 
cial Aid Office now for and are for new stu- 
dents only. 


City of Lowell Scholarship Grants 

There will be a total of eight two-year 
scholarship grants for eligiblestudents who 
are entering freshman classes in September 
at participating community colleges. The 
scholarship award is for $300 a year while 
the student attends the college. 

Applications are available in the Finan- 
cial Aid Office in March. New students 
only. 


Hale Hospital Auxiliary 

The Auxiliary is offering scholarships of 
no less than $500 each to students based on 
their financial need. These scholarships are 
available to male and female students who 
are interested in pursuing a career in nurs- 
ing. Thedeadline to apply is mid-April. Ap- 
plications are available in the Office of Fi- 
nancial Aid in April. 


Milton Myers Memorial 
Dental Scholarship 
Each year The Merrimack Valley Dis- 
trict Dental Society offers three scholar- 
ships for students entering the NECC Den- 
tal Assistant Program. Each scholarship 
awarded will be for $400 ($200 per semes- 
ter). Applications are availablein the Finan- 


Apply today 


File photo 


MANY SOURCES of financial aid are available, says Richard Pastor, director 


of financial aid. 


cial Aid Office in early April. 


NECC Alumni Association 
Each year the NECC Alumni Associa- 
tion makesa scholarship award toa current 
NECC student. Applications are usually 
available inthe Financial Aid Officein April 
or May. 


NECC Faculty 
AssociationScholarship 

Seven scholarships will be award by the 
Faculty Association at the end of the spring 
semester: Francis P. Jarvis Memorial Schol- 
arship, $250, Charles Foster Memorial Schol- 
arship $150; Faculty Association Scholar- 
ships, $150 each. 

To be eligible for a Faculty Association 
Scholarship, astudent musthave completed 
at least one semester in a regular degree- 
granting curriculum at NECC, have a 
cumulative gradeaverage above 3.0, and be 
recommended by a member of the faculty 
association. Applications are usually avail- 
able in April or May. 


NECC Foundation Scholarship 

Three NECC Foundation Scholarships 
of $500 each will be awarded at the end of 
the spring semester. Each award may be 
used in the following semester at Northern 
Essex Community College. To be eligible 
for a NECC Foundation Scholarship, a stu- 
dent must have completed two semesters in 
aregular degree-granting curriculum, have 
completed at least 30 credits with a cumula- 
tive grade point average of 3.5 or above, be 
from the Prime Service Area of NECC, and 
be recommended by a faculty of NECC. 
Applications are available in March witha 
deadline of June for fall. 


Bevilacqua Scholarship 

This scholarship will be awarded annu- 
ally on the basis of merit to NECC students. 
Those receiving the scholarships must have 
demonstrated involvement in public serv- 
ice, be planning a career in public service 
and must be planning to attend NECC in 
the fall semester after having completed at 
least 24 credits. 

In addition, they must have maintained 
atleast a3.0 average and must have resided 
in Haverhill for at least three years. Awards 
are for one-half tuition. Applications are 
currently available. 


Jake Rurak Memorial Scholarship 

The purpose of the Memorial Scholar- 
ship is to honor the memory of James P. 
Rurak, his efforts as a State Senator in estab- 
lishing Northern Essex Community Col- 
lege, and his contributions to the people of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The scholarship program has been es- 
tablished to provide funds for educational 
opportunities at Northern Essex Commu- 
nity College for students interested in a 
career in community or publicservice. Each 
award will be the equivalent of the full- 
time, day, resident tution. 

A student must demonstrate a commit- 
ment to public or community service and 
have completed 24 credits with a 2.0 cumu- 
lative grade point average prior to the 
semester in which the award will be re- 
ceived. 

Applications will be available in early 
April in the Office of Financial Aid. 

Ann Scannell Memorial Scholarship 

This scholarship is available to nursing 
students and is based on academic per- 
formance in combination with financial 
need. The award is for the equivalent of the 
full day tuition cost. Applications are avail- 
able in early April. 


North East Essex District Alliance 

for the Mentally Ill Scholarship 

Each year the Alliance offers a $100 schol- 
arship to a student.in the Mental Health 
Technology Program who has completed 
24 credits with a GPA of 2.0. Applications 
are available in early April. 

Costumes of the World 
Pageant Scholarship 

This scholarship is awarded as part of 
the Costumes of the World Pageant that 
was held in February 1989. A $300 ($150 per 
semester) scholarship will be offered to a 
student who has completed 24 credits at 
NECC with a minimum GPA of 2.7. 

A personal statement that addresses your 
views regarding how cultural diversity has 
contributed to your educational experience 
is necessary. Applications will be available 
in early April. 

Adonica Kelleher 
Memorial Scholarship 

This scholarship will be awarded to a 
disabled student from the Amesbury/ 
Newburyport area who will be majoring in 
Business. The award criteria is based on 
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« Plenty of scholarhip 
¢ money still available 


prior academic achievement. The award is 
for $200 a year ($100 a semester). Applica- 
tions will be available in early April. 


ContinuingProfessional 
Education Scholarship 
This scholarship award is for a graduat- 
ing student who is transferring to a bacca- 
laureate college to major in accounting. 
The recipient must have earned at least 
a GPA of 3.0. The award amount will be at 
least $250. Application will be available in 
early April. 


Transfer Scholarships 
Most of the four year colleges also offer 
scholarship programs to transfer students. 
Students interested should contact the Of- 
fice of Admissions and /or Financial Aid at 
the colleges being considered, as well as 
carefully reviewing the college catalogs. 
For instance, Framingham State College 
provides funds through the Christa Corri- 
gan McAuliffe Scholars program to attract, 
recognize, and encourage exceptionally 
talented students. Bridgewater State Col- 
lege and the University of Massachusetts at 
Boston award honors scholarships to stu- 
dents regardless of financial need. 


Lung Association Scholarships 

The American Lung Association of Essex 
County is currently accepting applications 
for the 1989 Pettingill Fund Scholarships. 
Four $500 Health Career scholarships will 
be awarded. 

The purpose of the Pettingill Scholar- 
ship Fund is to further the education of 
physicians, nurses, respiratory therapists, 
and others interested in the prevention and 
treatment of lung disease. 

Applicants must be permanent residents 
in the area served by the American Lung 
Association of Essex County. Students who 
are currently enrolled are encouraged to 
apply. The deadline for completed applica- 
tions is April 1, 1989. 


The Army ROTC Scholarship 

You may be eligble fora two-year Army 
ROTC scholarship if you are interested in 
the U.S. Army and have competed one or 
two years of college or have equivalent 
credit. Applicants must have at least two 
years (for a two-year scholarship) remain- 
ing in an approved baccalaureate degree 
program. 

Toapply forthis scholarship, contact the 
ROTC Department at the University of 
Lowell or Salem State College. 


Massachusetts National Guard 
Tuition Waiver Program 
The Massachusetts Legislature has ap- 
proved a Tuition Exemption Program for 
all members of the Massachusetts national 
guard at all community colleges, state 


colleges, and Massachusetts universities. 
The College Officer Recruitment Program 
now Offers a chance to earn a commission 
along with these tuition assistance benefits. 
For more information on the complete 
range of benefits and opportunities that are 
available to college students in the Army 
National Guard, contact your local Guard 
recruiter today or call 617-565-9172. 


Air Force ROTC 
College Scholarship Program 

Applications: Made during the fresh- 
man year in college. 

Criteria: (1) Must be enrolled in Air Force 
ROTC to apply. (2) Must take the Air Force 
Officers’ Qualifying Test. (3) Must pass an 
Air Force physical examination. 

(4) Must have a collegiate grade point 
average of at least 2.5. 

Academic majors: primarily technical; 
however, scholarships are available in the 
Navigator and Missile Operations career 
fields regardless of academic major. For 
additional information, contact ROTC at 
University of Lowell. 
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Sturbridge looks 
back at women 


Event examines early social life 


By ZOILA RAMOS while assisting on a project. 
Staff Reporter The quilting party was recreated by 
Old Sturbridge Village was recently the costumed women, who sat around and 
scene of “Women’s History Day” to help talked about different things while they 
show the ways women gathered togetherto worked. 
work and socialize in.the early 19th cen- Another setting for social gatherings 
tury. for women was the home. Tea parties, a 
Special demonstrations of crafts carried common custom for women in 1830s New 
out by women, performances of 1800s songs England, came to life as costumed women 
and dance, and narrations related toearly talked about early American teas while 
American courting customs were some of sipping the beverage and sampling cakes. 
the activities offered during the program. Courting customs of the early 19th cen- 
Period crafts, likestraw braiding, needle _ tury wererecreated in narrations performed 
craft and cooking were demonstrated by by costumed interpreters. This 15-minute 
women in early 19th century costumes. performance was based on quotes from 
Bonnets, apronsand fulllengthdresses were diaries. 
usually worn during these demonstrations. Participants also recreated events at a 
The crafts showed how early women dance. “It was incorrect for a man to ask a 
shared work. Straw braiding wasoftentaken young lady to dance more than once,” says 
on by women to supply householdincome. Michael Stewart, a Sturbridge Village vol- 
Early 19thcentury womenalso gathered _unteer. “It was also not right for the young 
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Ti h together to work on community projects. lady to look like she wished to be asked.” 
i m es C a n g e Quilting bees, and other jobs which required Costumed interpreters also performed 

cooperative labor, gave women the oppor- __ early 19th century songs related to women’s 
LIFE FROM THE early 1800s is recreated dally at Sturbridge Village. tunity te socialize: yith othek wosert wile? TVeY sae hee ee 


sional storyteller and artist at Old Sturbr- 
idge Village, recounted tales related to this 
theme. 

Interpreters were available all around 
the village and in each house to talk about 
its history and answer any questions. 


Proud 
moment 
recalled 


By SHANE TUFTS 
Staff Reporter 

Students come to NECC for different 
reasons. Some students go to college to see 
if they like it. Others go because their par- 
ents want them totry it, or maybe they don’t 
want to work full-time yet. 

Most attend this school and use it as a 
stepping stone for furthering their educa- 
tion. Many students do go on to different 
schools after a few semesters here or after 
they attain their associates degree, but it’s 
not as easy as it sounds. 


Recently, John Winer, a student in his 
second semester, received his acceptance 
letter from Salem State College. It was a 
proud moment for him and his family. 

“It’s one of the best things that has ever 
happened to me.” he says. “Sureit tooka lot 
of hard work, but I still feel fortunate.” 


In the past and throughout his high 
school career he maintained average grades 
while working and playing ice hockey. With 
thecollege acceptance standardsas they are 
today, Winer knew he had no chance of 
getting into a respected four-year school so 
he decided to go to NECC. 

The reputation of the school is what 
O d | = NOW. made him decide to come here. He heard 

i er your CO ege ring e from counselors and older graduates that 


“NECC is the place to go if you want to 


aN 24 Pe, transfer.” 
In his first semester, Winer worked 
harder than ever before on his school work. 
y% His reward, something that he had never 


achieved before, was the Dean’s List. 


ADM. EUR ll (CuA i S+_COyl be EMsSSE- Ro NYet 
Winer’s parents were very proud, but 
none more proud than John. His mother 


April 24 & 28 ; says, “He hugged me and then went out to 
Date: Monday & Friday Time:_ 10 a. m. - 2 p.m. _ Deposit Required: $25.00 tell his friends and girlfriend.” 
Pesimert Pane Aisi He now sets his sights on the last half of 
— — this semester with his mind mentally pre- 
Place: Cafeteria =a er, pared for Salem State where he is deter- 


mined to do well. 

“The key to achievement is setting your 
8 29 1(CP 383-85) goals and being determined toreachthem,” 
he says. ".". . 


Meet with your Jostens representative for full details. See our complete ring selection on display in your college bookstore 
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Strong performances 


K. Alfeiri photos 


HELEN POTTS (Theresia Moussa) and Madge Owens (Sheilagh Cruckshank) 


perform in Picnic. 


THERESIA MOUSSA, Sheilagh Cruckshank, Donna Kelly and Mark Campano 
appear in the latest Top Notch Theatre production. 


Spectacular 


final scene 
Helps to make campus play a hit 


By JACQUI YOUNG 
Staff Reporter 

Picture this: A beautiful daughter, an 
over protective mother, and a conceited 
hunk who just wants to fit in. All these 
elements come together in Picnic , a dra- 
matic portrayal of friendship and love ina 
small Kansas town in the 1950s. 

The play began shakily, as Janine Pac- 
quette, playing Flo Owens, used wrong 
names for one or two characters, but she 
covered herself well. Hal Carter (Mark 
Campano) talked a bit fast and Alan Sey- 
mour (Christopher Burke) looked just plain 
nervous. That could be expected because it 
was, after all, opening night. 

While character portrayal was inconsis- 
tant, the cast began to come alive in the 
second act, and the play flowed more 
smoothly. 

Charlene Maquire, who plays tomboy 
Millie Owens, was superb from beginning 
to end. She obviously has natural acting 
ability. 

Donna Kelly plays the part of snobby, 
highschool shorthand teacher, named Rose- 
mary Sydney. Poor Rosemary is having 
trouble coping with the fact she’s getting 
older, but young Kelly played the role won- 
derfully. 


a 


Drama 
review 


Designer and director of Picnic , Susan 
Sanders, associate professor, department of 
creative arts, couldn’t have chosen a more 
convincing actress than Donna Kelly. Her 
stage presence is exhilarating. 

Sheilagh Cruickshank’s portrayal of the 
shy, beautiful daughter went over very well. 
Mark Campano made you feel sorry for 
him because of all the problems he goes 
through during the play, but by the end of 
the play hetook everyoneintheaudiencein 
with his charm. 

Christopher Burke, as Alan Seymour, 
gives a most convincing performance as 
“geek gone tough” when he finds out about 
Hal and Madge’s affair. 

The final scene was spectacular and 
almost made me want to break down and 
cry. 
Whatever you do, don’t miss Picnic at 
the Top Notch Theatre, April 7 and 8 at 8 
p-m. It’s a wonderful play by a fine group of 
actors. 


SRE ee 


Top Notch play 


PICNIC CONTINUES this Friday and Saturday evenings at NECC. 


‘Rainman' showcases Hoffman's great acting talent 


By KRISTEN SCHONTAG 
Arts and Entertainment Editor 

Here’s the plot — rich kid’s father dies, 
leaving him only acar and afewrose bushes. 

The rich kid finds out that his father’s 
millions have been inherited by an autistic 
older brother he never knew existed. The 
rich kid takes in his brother, hoping he can 
eventually get his hands on the money. 

This is Rainman’s plot, but it’s not what 
the movieis about. It’s about loveand learn- 
ing and how two very different men view 
the same world. 

The rich kid, Charlie, is played by Tom 
Cruise. His autistic savant brother, Ray- 
mond, is portrayed by Dustin Hoffman. 
Both actors have been in many movies, but 
none has come close to the performances in 
Rainman. 

The first scene brings Cruise right up 
close. You either hate him or you don’t. His 
character, Charlie, is ... well... a jerk. He is 
impatient, greedy, pushy and very involved 
with money. He wears the cool clothes and 
and sweet talks the women. He’s much like 
his previous roles, able to charm and get by 
ona smile. His brother, Raymond, couldn’t 
be more opposite. 

The two were separated when Charlie 
was only a baby, and Raymond was put in 
aninstitution. Heisautisticand lives within 
his own mind, unable to deal with people 
and every-day problems. 

For years his life has run on a strict 


schedule. Hecannot be left aloneand hasno-,' 


communication skills. The slightest disrup- 
tion in this schedule can cause extreme 
alarm. 

But Raymond has skills. He is what 
doctors call an autistic savant. He can store 
things in his memory that no one else can. 
He can memorize whole plays, books, and 
T.V. shows. But his real talent is with 
numbers. His brain works as fast and accu- 
rate as a calculator. His ability to count and 
store number sequences is incredible. 


All these skills are great, but it’s all 
Raymond’s mind can handle. He has no 
concept of money, common sense, or eslf- 
expression in a way others will compre- 
hend. Life outside the institution is a night- 
mare. 

Interviews reveal that Hoffman studied 
intensely for this part. He spent time with 
autistic people, learning how they eat, move, 
walk and talk. He came to an understand- 
ing with them and was impressed by their 
skills. 

This understanding showsin Hoffman’s 
performance. The audience learns to love 
Raymond. Heis gentle, quiet and meek. He 
makes you laugh and his innocence makes 
you smile. His boyish charm will melt you. 
Not-sirree’Kramer 


given such a moving performance. ; 

The movie takes the viewer on a trip 
from Raymond’s institution in Ohio to 
Charlie’s home in Los Angeles. The film’s 
humor comes from Charlie’s reactions 
toward Raymond. For instance, Charlie lives 

watch. If he doesn’t get to seeThe 

zope s Court every day, he loses it. So you 

can imagine what Charlie goes through in 

finding a T.V. every time Raymond an- 
nounces it’s five o’clock. 

Mostly, Charlie is ignorant to his 
brother’s needs. After two days of unnerv- 
ing mishaps, fights, and public scenes, 

ied +he-can handle Ray any- 


RAIN MAN 
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more, but he does. He caters to him and 
learns patience and understanding. 

He eventually spends a full week with 
him and realizes he really loves Ray. He 
even calls him Rainman after his childhood 
nickname. Getting the money becomes of 
no value to Charlie but keeping Rainman 
does. 

Tom Cruise plays his part stupendously. 
Both he and Hoffman are wonderfully be- 
lievable. The movie enters you into the 
world of an autistic man and teaches some 
lessons you may have forgotten. 

Rainman had my vote for the Academy 
Award's Best Picture. 
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Ping pong 
could be 
the game 
for you 


By PAM MORAN 
Staff Reporter 

For those who enjoy anon-contact game, 
ping pong may be your sport. 

No oneis sure who invented the game or 
where it was first played, but the most 
probable theory of its creation is that it was 
an adaptation of lawn tennis. 

‘There is evidence some manufacturers 
were marketing an early form of table ten- 
nis set and equipment from 1884-1890. In 
1890, an English athlete named Gibb used a 
celluloid ball, which was invented in the 
United States, to play a form of table tennis. 

Originally this ball wascalled GOSSIMA. 
It was manufactured by J. Jacques and Son, 
who then thought of the name, ping pong. 

During the 1890s the game became 
popular. There were many competitions, 
and there was something of a craze for it 
throughout the world. Like many fads it 
was short lived and in the 20th century it 
was over-except among children. 

Some adults continued to play in Eng- 
land, and also Budapest, Hungary where it 
was introduced by an Englishman named 
Shores in 1904. 

In the early 1900s no one had devised a 
suitable racket, but an Englishman, E.C. 
Godd, improvised a new racket by sticking 
a piece of pimpled rubber on to the stan- 
dard type wooden blade. 

Many clubs were formed: the English 
OpenChampionship was instituted in 1921; 
the Table Tennis Federation was founded 
in 1926; and a Japanese Ping Pong Associa- 
tion was founded in the 1920s. 

It remains a popular game at the infor- 
mal level and there have been a handful of 
international class players. The US Cham- 
pionships were instituted for men in 1931 
and for women in 1933. Since then, few 
changes have been made in the sport. 


If you are interested in playing ping 
pong, whether it be leisurely or competi- 
tively, contact Donna Johnson in the game 
room. 


Landry 
resigns 


By FRANK FULLER 
Staff Reporter 

Just a few weeks ago the great, brilliant 
coaching career of Tom Landry came to an 
end. The only man to have coached the 
Dallas Cowboys, he led the so-called 
“America’s Team” to many divisional cham- 
pionships and two Super Bowl victories. 

For 29 years, whenever an opposing 
player walked into Texas Stadium and 
looked across the field, he knew the game 
wasn’t against any NFL team but the Dallas 
Cowboys. 

Landry, known over the years as an 
unemotional person, broke down in tears 
when a team meeting was called to learn 
about his dismissal. 

“He told us we'll forget him in two 
weeks. No way. Anytime anyone walks 
into Texas Stadium, we'll be looking for 
him. And ina way, he will always be there. 
It’s the end of an era, but we'll remember 
him for the rest of our lives,” said Dallas 
cornerback, Everson Walls in a recent AP 
story. 

“Tt was the most emotional I’ve been as 
a pro. It was history in the making. 

It was a great honor and privilege to be 
inthatroom,” said linebacker, Jeff Rohrerin 
a Boston Globe article. 

Later Landry said in an AP article, “It 
was one ofthe most difficult things I’ve had 
to do. It was hard saying goodbye to the 
players. It was hard to keep your emotions 
under control.” 
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S. Brown photo 
BENJAMIN DROHAN AND JOHN BERTOLINO compete against each other in the NECC gym. 


There’s a World of 
Opportunities at UPS 


¢ PART TIME 
e VARIOUS SHIFTS 


Opportunities to suit just about any interest: 


¢ Clerical ¢ Loading 
e Accounting °¢ Sorting 
¢ Driving ¢ Administration 


It takes all kinds of talent to run one of the na- 
tion’s most respected companies, and UPS’ 
growth has created a world of opportunity ina 
variety of areas. 


Even part-time, you count more at UPS. You 
will enjoy the highest pay matched by the best 


benefits: 
¢ Medical * Paid Holidays 
¢ Dental ° Vision 


¢ Paid Vacation * Up to $6,000 per year 
tuition reimbursement 
(for selected shifts & jobs) 


For more information call 


1-800-562-3678 
= 


® 


United Parcel Service 


AHEAD OF THE REST IN SERVICE AND CAREERS 
An Equal Opportunity Employer 
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Cardshow 


Annual Lions Club event 
a roaring success 


By STEPHEN BROWN 
Staff Reporter 

The Haverhill Lions Club recently spon- 
sored its second NECC Baseball Card Show 
with guest celebrity Cecil Cooper, former 
Red Sox and Milwaukee Brewer first base- 
man. 

Cooper retired in ‘87 after playing in the 
major leagues since 1971. He now works for 
Coordinated Sports, a company based in 
Chicago, where he represents players in the 
minors as well as in the major leagues. The 
company represents Wade Boggs and many 
other major league players. 

Cooper was the sixth round dratt pick of 
the Red Sox in June 1968. For the next five 
years he played for Winston- Salem, 
Pawtucket and Louisville. It wasn’t until 
1975 that he played his first full season for 
the Red Sox. In 1976 they traded him to the 
Brewers for George Scott and Bernie Carbo. 

A number of times he’s been told it was 
the worst trade the Red Sox ever made. 
Cooper saw it was his chance to play every 
game and in Boston he didn’t have much of 
a chance because he was young. 

The year he was traded the Sox were 
thinking in terms of going with veteran 
players and trying to win the penant. To- 
day, the trend today is to go with younger 
players. 


Now everything is specialized. When 
Cooper started out, he was coming out of 
high school, and now many players come 
out of college and they’re already special- 
ized in relief pitching or designated hitting. 


Playoff 


picks 
Hockey teams ready 


for final faceoffs 


of the season 


By JAQUES LAMBERT 
Staff Reporter 

It’s playoff time and the NHL teams are 
gearing up to face off against their first 
round rivals. 

Sorry to say but the outlook forthe Bruins 
in not very bright. After making it all the 
way to the finals last years the B’s will be 
lucky to get past the first round. 

The Bruins have a fairly good overall 
record, but their record against Adams 
division teams is not good. 

In the eight games against the Sabres 
this season the B’s did not win a game, 
posting a 0-5-3 record against their first 
round opponent. Ifthe Bruins do manageto 
slip by Buffalo, led by defenseman Richard 
Dunn, their second round opponent will 
probably be Montreal’s Canadiens. 

The Bruins posted an even worse record 
against Montreal. Out ofa possible 16 points. 
the Bruins went 0-7-1, walking away with 
only one point. 

Other first round predictions follow: 

Montreal vs. Hartford - Canadiens 
dominance in regular season continues. 
Hab’s in five. 

Boston vs. Buffalo - Home ice doesn’t 
help B’s. Sabres in six. 


Washington vs. Philadelphia - Caps 
defense too strong. Washington in six. 

Pittsburgh vs. N.Y. Rangers - Lemieux is 
great but Rangers too well balanced. Lefleur 
and Co. in six. 

Detroit vs. Toronto - Red Wings soar. 
Detroit in five. 


Cooper grew up in a Brenham, Texas a 
suburb of Houston. One of his neighbors is 
Roger Clemens. Cooper associated with 
players like Luis Tiant, Jim Rice, Rick Burle- 
son and Fred Lynn. They would always get 
an apartment in the same place and ride to 
the ball park together. 

Rice is the closest friend he has. He says 
Rice used to keep to himself a lot, but over 
the years has grown to be the kind of guy 
who will doa lot to help the young players 
by sharing his expertise. 

When Cooper first started playing, 
$100,000 was top dollar. It was all contracts, 
and no freeagents until Catfish Hunter, and 
Andy Meshersmith broke the barrier. Coo- 
per feels it didn’t hurt the game any. 

"Theowners have gotten richso it’s only 
fair that everyone gets their piece of the 
pie," he says. 

Although he wanted the designated 
hitter rule when he played because it gave 
him achance to play longer, but now he be- 
lieves it should be the same in both leagues. 

Cooper's favorite manager was his last 
one, Tom Trebelhorn, but he also liked 
George Bamberger, Harvey Keene, Eddy 
Caskell and Darrell Johnson. 

Cooper’s favorite ball parks are Fenway 
and Anaheim because you're able to seethe 
ball well, the fans are great, and there is 
usually a full house. Other than those he 
likes Detroit and upon occasion Yankee 
Stadium. 

Asked what he would like to be remem- 
bered for, he says, “Just for being a nice 
guy. That’s all, just a nice guy.” 


pWbay BPS 
Playofis 


Observerreporter picks Los Angeles 
to take the cup. 


Minnesota vs. St. Louis - Who cares? But 
Blues in six. 

Calgary vs. Vancouver - Calgary is hot- 
test team in hockey. Flames burn Canucks 
in four. 

Los Angeles vs. Edmonton - Oilers not 
slick enough. Kings crown Edmonton in 
seven. 
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Hero worship 


FORMER RED SOX player Cecil 
Cooper speaks with a young admirer, 
Jonathan Credit of Haverhill. The 
baseball card show drew a large 
turnout once again. 


Pro hockey grapples 


with pla 


yoff rules 


Current system needs to be streamlined 


By SEAN LAMBERT 
Staff Reporter 


With only a handful of games left in the 
regular hockey season the 21 teams around 
the NHL are gearing up for the playoffs. It’s 
time for coaches and general managers to 
make last minute changes and adjustments. 

While the teams are evaluating them- 
selves, it’s also time for NHL PresidentJohn 
Ziegler to evaluate the current playoff sys- 
tem. As it stands now, this is how the the 
playoff system works. 

In rounds one and two, the top four 
teams in each geographically designed 
division fight it out for the division title. 

Round threeistheconferencetitleround, 
where the top two teams from the two 
divisions battle for a bid at round four. 
Round four, the final round, is for the Stanley 
Cup championship. 

Withthis system, alarge number ofteams 
advance to the league’s “second season.” 
With 16 of 21 teams (76%) participating in 
their playoffs, the NHL has the highest rate 
of post season advancement of the four 
major sport leagues in North America. 

The problem with so many teams ad- 
vancing is that the regular season holds so 
little importance. 

One possible way to cut the number of 
teams advancing is to eliminate the teams 
with records under .500. As it stands now, 
the playoffs feature between five to eight 
teams with losing records. In three of the 
four divisions, all but one team is awarded 
a playoff berth—no matter how poor the 
record. 


To cut down on “dog” teams (teams 
with non-winning records) in the playoffs, 
the NHL should return to the playoff sys- 
tem used before the 1982-83 season. 

Before then, the league took the top 16 
teams overall. In the first round, the team 
with the best record played the team with 
the worst record. The no. 2 team played the 
no. 15 team, and so on. 

Not only would this cut the number of 
losing teams, it would also give teams stuck 


Hockey 
talk 


ina division witha “dynasty” a better chance 
toadvance. With thedivisions brokendown 
into geographical locations (to cut travel 
costs), teams who are neighbors to power- 
house teams have little chance to survive 
past the first or second round. 

As hockey player Darrel Waugh points 
out, “What chance does Winnipeg or Van- 
couver havein the playoffs. For the last four 
years, the Oilers have dominated theleague, 
and now it is Calgary’s turn. What chance 
do the other three teams have, trapped into 
playing dynamos.” 

Another problem is the length of the 
playoffs. What starts in April should not 
extend to June, as the last round of the 
playoffs traditionally do. 

In Canada, during the month of June, 
there are not many distractions. However, 
trying to compete with the NBA playoffs 
and major league baseball can only hurt the 
hockey ratings. 


af 
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Happy trails: 


By JIM McPHAIL 
Copy Editor 

As I peered through the window of the 
125 passenger tram, I began to reminisce. It 
was great to be back skiing the West once 
again with its real mountains and snow- 
storms. 

Still gazing out at nothing but an abso- 
lute whiteout, my thoughts were inter- 
rupted by the tram operator. “The tempera- 
ture at the summit is nippy five degrees, 
with a slight wind. The mountain has re- 
ceived 16 inches of fresh, dry light pow- 
der,” he said. 

Visions of powder-eights in thigh-deep 
snow had my mouth watering and heart 
racing. 

“The heavy snow has forced a closure of 
the Little Cloud Bowl, Baldy and Peruvian 
Gulch due to avalanche control. Visibility is 
poor so pay strict attention to signs for 
avalanches and cliff warnings. Have a safe 
day of skiing and welcome to Snowbird.” 

It then occurred to me that I had read 
about skiing snow this deep on terrain this 
steep. 

With the welcome mat out and my In- 
surance policy increased my thoughts 
turned tothe vast terrain available at Utah’s 
steepest resort. Being on the first tram of the 
day meant having the opportunity to leave 
fresh tracks, Aaway of leaving your own 
personal imprint on the mountain. 

The open bowlsand hidden glades give 
one a feeling of complete freedom. It can 
make you feel like an explorer seeking out 
and discovering new and uncharted ter- 
rain. Theboundaries or limitations of where 
to ski are drawn only by the imagination. 

Whether it be steep chutes resembling 
elevator shafts or gentler glades spotted 
with spruce and pine giving it the appear- 
ance of a tree farm, it truly is a winter 
wonderland. 


Sifting through the seemingly weight- 
less snow can be compared with running 
through feathers in ananti-gravity machine. 
It is days like these that help skiers get 
through the long hot summer. Remember- 
ing the joy and freedom of deep powder 
skiing makes one yearn for winter once 
again. 

The snow continued to fall as if the sky 
had opened. Old Indian legend had it that it 
snows every day in the Wasatch Mountains. 
Although clearly untrue, at times it does 
seem possible. 

Snowbird, Alta and about half a dozen 
other ski areas are located some 30 miles 
east of Salt Lake City, Utah. Situated on the 
western face of the enormous Wasatch 
Mountains, they are blessed with an annual 
snowfall exceeding 500inches. Putin proper 
perspective, this is nearly 200 more inches 
than most skiareasin Colorado orabout the 
totalamount Eastern ski areas can expect to 
receive. 

Winter storms roll across the Utah des- 
ert before abruptly coming to a halt when 
they collide with the mountains of the 
Wasatch. The result is heavy amounts of 
incredibly light snow. It is no accident that 
Utah license plates state, “Greatest Snow on 
Earth.” 

The hauntingly beautiful Wasatch 
Mountains are truly are a sight to behold. 
They can be described in two words, Very 
Steep. 

Geologically speaking the Wasatch area 
young mountain range. Although they are 
part of the Rocky Mountains, they are much 
younger. To make the comparison clear, 
the Appalachian Mountains that run along 


Slippery slope 


Usually fun spring skiing is pretty yucky 


By DEREK BELLAVANCE 
Staff Reporter 

It was a chilly morning on Wednesday 
during Spring Break. I awoke at six a.m. in 
hopes of reaching the mountains by 8:30. I 
threw breakfast down my throat and fran- 
tically stuffed my ski equipment into my 
car. I then gathered my friends who were as 
anxious as I was to hit the slopes. 

After about an hour on the road, the sun 
came up and we could feel the warmth. We 
expected it would be colder up North but 
we were wrong. When we reached Mt. 
Cranmore in North Conway, N.H.,a fright- 
ening sight fell upon us. On the slopes 
brown patches of grass were revealed by 
the sun. Suddenly we realized that the 
parking lot was empty. The slopes were 
closed. 

There is only one way to describe New 
England’s spring skiing thus far. “Yuck!” 
Despite the average of seven inches of snow 
that fell upon Maine and New Hampshire 
early last week, the skiing was just not up to 


Mountains are now covered with warn- 
ing poles that point out all of the grass and 
ice spots. Most of the trails look like mine 
fields. 

My adviceto skiers withnew equipment 
is to wait until next year to ski. The way the 
mountains are now, the simplest turn or 
stop can dig up tiny rocks that can prove to 
be fatal to your skis. 

Usually this is the best time to go skiing 
in New England. The sun begins to workon 
allofthoseicy spots that break bones. Mogul 
trails become more manageable and enable 
the skier to control their turns with greater 
ease. Because of the sun slowing the snow 
down, you usually see more people on the 
expert trails. 

Now is the peak time for intermediate 
skiers to test their skills on the expert trails. 
During the cold season, most try to avoid 


Derek Bellavance 


"The slopes 
were closed.” 


steep mogul-filled trails, but there is always 
one person who flies down and makes it 
look easy. As you watch this show off do his 
stuff, you think to yourself, “Wouldn't it be 
great if he fell and went about sixty or 
seventy yards in the woods?” 

The spring snow gives us a break from 
those 13 year-olds who ski at a hundred 
miles an hour and recklessly cut us off 
every chance they get. Once again, most of 
us love to watch these punks take wipeouts. 
It gives us a sense of satisfaction. It’s almost 
as funas seeing the neighborhood bully get 
his butt kicked. We have to ignore these 
people in order to fully concentrate on our 
own skiing. 

Once you get confident in your skiing, 
you look for new challenges. When 90 per- 
cent of the snow melts in New England you 
might feel cheated. But there is one place 
that hassnow until late May and sometimes 
even later than that. Tuckerman’s Ravine. 

Tuckerman’s Ravine is located on Mt. 
Washington, and itattracts many experts as 
well as nut case skiers. There is one factor 
that keeps most skiers away from here, 
though. There are noski lifts. It’sa long hike 
to the top and it takes about the same time 
to get the courage to start for some people. 
For people who have skied the ravine, it is 
an unforgettable experience, butif youcan’t 
master the expert trails, don’t even attempt 
to conquer it for it can be fatal. 

There are still a few ski resorts still open 
but at this rate they won’t be for long. This 
has been one of the worst ski seasons in 
New England, but the grass skiing looks 
like it’s ready to go. 


Land of powder 


Expert sktiers find new challenges 
in the land of the steep and deep 


—— 


PR photo 


EVEN FALLING Is easy in Utah, where mountains receive plenty of snow. 


the east coast make the Rockies seem like 
infants. 

Because of this relative youth, the 
Wasatch area steep, jagged colorful moun- 
tain range, all within commuting distance 
of a large metropolitan center providing 
Salt Lake City with a picturesque backdrop. 
It is no wonder the city has submitted a bid 
to host the 1998 Winter Olympic Games. 

Perhaps the one problem Utah has in 
attracting tourists is its lack of nightlife. Salt 
Lake City and Utah in general have very 
strict liquor laws in part because of strict 
religious groups in the state. Most of the 
pubs and nightclubs are private and deny 


entrance to tourists. Moreover, liquor is 
only sold in state liquor stores of which 
there are very few. 

However, if skiing and not partying is 
your priority then Utah is the place. Al- 
though Colorado is the number one ski 
destination in the West, they have on an 
average higher lift ticket prices, longer lift 
lines and less snow than their neighbors to 
the west. 

Utahans boast that is “Colorado is for 
skiers that don’t know about Utah.” Forthe 
expert skier seeking out new challenges, 
Utah—land of the steep and deep—awaits 
like a sleeping giant. 


Answers for the International Quotient Test: 
A-8,B-3,C-1,D-7,E-4 


Heres your ticket 
to a smooth transfer 


C= =... 


I = Admissions Office/ 


address 


I 
I name 
I 
I 


I city/town 


Anda 


8 Ashburton Place, Boston, 
Send me more information about 


tter 


Suffolk University gives you every opportunity 
to continue your college education. Located on 
Beacon Hill, just a few steps from Government 
Center, Suffolk offers close, personal attention 
during the transfer process. There are more than 


Suffolk University 


Massachusetts 02108 
continuing my education at Suttolk, 


zip 
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800 courses and over 80 different majors to stimulate 
your interests and develop your talents. You can 
study computer science, biology, history, chemistry, 
English, aviation systems, accounting, journalism, 
management or political science for example. 
Financial aid is available, too. For more informa- 
tion about continuing your education, send 
us the coupon. Or call Suffolk University 
Admissions at (617) 573-8460. 
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Amusing preseason 
finally comes to end 


Now Sox can make headlines on field 


By JIM McPHAIL 
Copy Editor 

You can finally breathe a sigh of relief. 
The painstaking wait is finally over. April 3 
has arrived and with it came the beloved 
Red Sox who, for the first time in an eter- 
nity, made headlines on the field. 

The past five months, known as base- 
ball's off season, has been a_ particularly 
trying period for the Sox worshiper who 
has had to endure trades, talk shows, con- 
tract squabbles and other non-baseball 
making news. 

However, your face is now sporting a 
smile. You see the light and it’s shining 
brightly. All thetrash that has hovered over 
Beantown this winter has been taken to the 
dump making way for baseball, the game. It 
seems hard to believe but it’s finally here. 

Your memory jaunts you back to last 
summer when temperatures were hot and 
the Sox hotter. The opening chapter of 
Morgan Magic was beginning to unfold 
and we all looked forward to a climax that 
would bring joy to our hearts. 


But before that climax, much happened 


along the way to meet our approval. In- 
terim manager Joe Morgan led the Townie’s 
to 12 consecutive victories before leaving a 
mark in the loss column. The unforgettable 
Fenway winning streak that you knew 
would end sometime, but silently hoped 
otherwise. 

Who could forget the back to back series 
with the men in Pinstripes, rekindling a 
rivalry that had been dead since 1978? 
Watching line drives and boxscores is cer- 
tainly more appealing than Geraldo and 20/ 
20. 


One cannot live merely from fond 
memories, however. Stepping back into 
reality, negative news has hung around like 
the Aunt who has overstayed her welcome. 
Fenway has not been a friendly place lately. 
You feel weary, tired and lethargic, but you 
never lose hope. 

Now that April has arrived you can 
rejoice. The Boys of Summer who made 
news all winter are back in town. You block 
out their off the field exploits preferring to 
concentrate on the present. 

Will Clemens be the first pitcher to hurl 
an opening day no-hitter since Bob Feller 
accomplished the feat two generations ago? 
Maybe Boggs can hit .400 this year. A quick 
glance at the record book reveals that no 
one has done this in nearly half a century. 

Merrimack Valley resident Jim Rice is 
out to prove that many have written him off 
prematurely. If spring training is any evi- 
dence of things to come, 1989 will be a 
productive one for the future hall of famer. 

Will the departure of hitting coach Walt 
Hriniak help or hinder Rich Gedman’s at- 


tempt to regain all-star form? How much 
will newcomers Rob Murphy and Nick 
Esasky contribute the club? Will not having 
a left-handed starter devastate the Sox? 

Is this the year that Ellis Burks proves he 
is one of baseball's best all-around players? 
Can Mike Greenwell match his 1988 statis- 
tics when he carried the Sox to the AL East 
championship? Don’t forget big Lee Smith 
who targets a 40-save year as one of his 
goals. 

These questions and many others will 
soon begin to be answered for the Sox are 
finally off the talk shows and on the field. 
People all over New England, whether at 
work, school or home, will tune on the 
ballgame and tune out the soap opera. 

The home opener will be here soon. For 
now it is enough that baseball is back where 
itbelongs,onthe field. And the Sox, whether 
losing or winning will finally merit the 
headlines they have been receiving for 
months. ~~ ~~ ; ; 


Center not open 
long enough 


By VICTOR NAVARRO 
Staff Reporter 

The NECC Cybex Eagle Performance 
Center recently opened here at NECC and 
some students feel the center is not open 
enough. They want to be able to attend 
class, get their work and studying done and 
not have to cram a good workout into their 
busy schedule. 

The center is currently open from 9 a.m. 
to 3 p.m. Monday through Friday. Instruc- 
tors are Donna Johnson and Jack Hess. 

A recommended solution to the prob- 
lem is to get a work study student to work 
when needed, but Hess thinks it’s not a 
good idea. “They’re just not reliable,” he 
says. 

Another answer may be to charge stu- 
dents and faculty a fee to use the center, but 
Hess feels it’s too simple to work. 

“If you’re in education long enough 
yourealizeifa thing seemstoo logical ortoo 
simple, then it is.” 

Recently Hess was handed a petition 
and a few letters with complaints about the 
opening hours. 

“I agree with the students, but I say that 
with tongueand cheek because! don’t have 
a solution,” he says. 

The equipment which cost over $45,000 
was completely funded by students activi- 
ties funds. Asked if charging students a fee 
is fair, Hess said, “No, I don’t think it’s fair 
because they've already paid once.” 

Steve Michaud, director of student ac- 
tivities, feels the center is not open long 
enough. 


“I go to the center, but I have to skip my 
lunch hour to do so. I think the center needs 
to beopenat least two more hours per day,” 
he says. 

Michaud also thinks that hiring a work 
study student is not a good idea because 
they’re not qualified, and he is in favor of 
charging for use of the center. 

"[ think there is a very good possibility 
we will be charging a $10 to $15 fee," he 
says. 

That fee would be used specifically to 
keep a qualified individual there when 
needed. Although students may paya small 
fee, Michaud says,”I would recommend 
that a staff member pay at least 35 dollars 
per semester.” 

“It’s fair, I guess, that students have to 
pay a little bit...but it’s a lot better than 
paying the fee you would be charged at 
other fitness centers.” 


Bosox picked to win, 
Giants may take it all 


By SHAUN DONAHUE 
Sports Editor 
There are many powerful teams return- 
ing in 1989 who will continue to be strong 
contenders, but there will also be a few 
surprises. Here’s how they'll finish: 
AMERICAN LEAGUE EAST 
1. BOSTON: Offense carries Sox. 
2. Milwaukee: Brew crew shows prom- 
ise. 
3. Detroit: Last hurrah, age catches up 
with Tigers. 
4. New York: Usual Yankee let down. 
5. Toronto: Overrated. 
6. Cleveland: Still a couple of years off. 
7. Baltimore: Still young, but give them 
time. 
AMERICAN LEAGUE WEST 
1. OAKLAND: Untouchable. 
2. Seattle: Western surprise. 
3. Texas: On the rise. 
4. Kansas City: Fading. 
5. Minnesota: Puckett carries Twins, but 
not nearly enough. 
6. California: Building for the future. 
7. Chicago: Forget it. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE EAST 
1. NEW YORK: Mets too strong. 
2. Pittsburgh: Bucs come close, but can’t 
catch Mets. 
3. St. Louis: Herzog still has some tricks 
up his sleeve. 
4. Philadelphia: Too unpredictable. 
5. Montreal: Still maturing. 
6. Chicago: Those poor Cubs fans. 
NATIONAL LEAGUE WEST 
1. SAN FRANCISCO: World Series at 
Candlestick. 
2. San Diego: Hurst winstwenty.Gwynn 
back on track. 
3. Los Angeles: Repeat jinx. 
4. Atlanta: Team of the future. 
5. Cincinnati: Rose’s Reds won’t bloom 
this year. 
6. Houston: Astros still looking for right 
combination. 


1989 WORLD SERIES 

SAN FRANCISCO GIANTS upset 
heavily favored Oakland Athletics in West 
Coast Series, four games to three. 


Students - Faculty 
Too busy to do papers? 


Why not let 


WORD PRO 
handle it? 


*Thesis 
*Term papers 


*Correspondence 
*General secretarial sup- 
port services 


Pick up & Delivery 
No job too large or too small 


Maureen A. Donovan 
(603) 382-8502 
Newton, NH 
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Coaching advice 
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ASSISTANT COACH Tom Blair and Coach Mike Rowinski talk before a 


practice session. 


Knights swing 
in spring action 


Exhibition roadtrip nets 2-5 record 


By PETER COTE 
Staff Reporter 

While on Spring Break the NECC 
Knight's baseball team got back into the 
swing of things with a 2-5 record in exhibi- 
tion games played in New Jersey. 

“It was avery productivetrip. We played 
a lot of baseball ina short period of time and 
found out where our weaknesses are,” said 
coach Mike Rowinski. 

The Knights played seven games in four 
days. “The weather was fantastic until the 
Sunday doubleheader,” said pitcher Leo 
Reed. 

The team arrived in New Jersey on 
Wednesday and didn’t play their first game 
until the next day at Bloomfield College, a 
four year school in New Jersey. “The school 
is not big, but always very competitive,” 
Rowinski said. 

Bloomfield plays in the NAIA, a league 
consisting of teams from divisions two and 
three. 

The two teams exchanged the lead sev- 
eral times. The Knights ended up on the 
short end, due to a balk in the late innings 
and lost 8-7. 

Shortstop/pitcher John Cail started the 
game witha bang, going 2 for3 withatriple 
and three runs scored. 

“After the game, Bloomfield’s coach 
offered Cail a two year scholarship to play 
for them the next two seasons,” Rowinski 
said. 

Friday the Knights played a double- 
header in Maryland against Catonville 
Community College, but they came up short 
both times. “We had lots of errors in the two 
games and that hurt us,” Rowinski said. 
“Because of the weather we practiced in the 
gym and not having enough tiine on the 
field showed.” 

In game one Dan Rennie got the loss 
after being relieved by Less Reed. Reed 
gave up two unearned runs in the 8-5 game. 

Offensively the Knights standouts were 
Cail who went 3-4, Jeff Niedjadlik who hit a 
two-run homer, and Steve Follansbee with 
three hits. 

Game two was just as disappointing. 
Brian Dunkley took the loss as NECC fell, 9- 
3. 


Dunkley struggled and got behind bat- 
tersand he was relieved by Mike Lane. “We 
have poorstarting pitching,” Rowinski said. 
“Mike pitched four strong innings for us, 
but had some control problems.” 

Hitting was also scarce in the nightcap, 
as Cail went 0-2, walking three times. The 
only player to have more than one hit was 
outfielder Paul Dale with two. 

On Saturday, the Knights turned things 
around with two wins against Burlington 
Community College. Richie Cunningham 
had the win in a close 7-5 game. 

“Richie is hard to figure out,” says 
Rowinski. “All I can say is he gets the job 
done.” 

Bill Bonnell was the star of the day, 
going 4-4 and stealing two bases. “Bill has 
got to be the toughest kid I have ever had. 
He had kidney problems (the day before) 
and I thought we were going to haveto take 
him to the hospital, but he went to bed, got 
up the next day and felt fine,” Rowinski 
said. 

Besides Bonnell, Cail had two walks 
and Niedjadlik had a two run double. 
However, defensively the Knights were 
hurting, as they committed three errors. 

Game two was stopped in the third 
inning due to rain, but NECC led the game 
3-2, with all three runs coming in the third. 

Sunday, the last day ofthetrip, ended on 
a sour note against Middlesex Community 
College of New Jersey. “Middlesex is just 
outstanding and could be very competitive 
with a division two team, Rowinski said. 
“Their pitching was thin and not even as 
good as Catonville, but their hitting is 
powerful.” 

NECC hit the ball hard, but it was al- 
ways right at someone causing them to hit 
into three double plays. 

The Knights headed home on Monday 
and said they found the trip to be very 
productive. “We gota lot of baseball in and 
it helped us find our weaknesses,” Row- 
inski said. “Our defense is poor and we 
know we have to work on it.” 

Rowinski hopes for a very competitive 
year. “All the teams are pretty much equal 
on our schedule. I can’t look at it and say 
that any game is a win,” he said. 


Resigned 


\» Rowinski calls it quits, 


says program penniless 


By SHAUN DONAHUE 
Sports Editor 

After an eight year coaching career at 
Northern Essex, Mike Rowinski is resign- 
ing, in part, because of the deteriorating 
sports program. 

The lack of funds has slowly turned a 
one time respectable, financially sound 
athletic program into a penniless, uninter- 
esting farce. This problem and family obli- 
gations have forced Rowinski to vacate his 
post. 

In five short years the athletic depart- 
ment has obviously shown the decline, 
Rowinski said. The basketball team is a 
prime example. 

In 1984 the team went 25-3 and earned a 
national rank, but a few years later and a 
few dollars less, those numbers flip-flopped. 

The 1989 Knights went 2-24, barely 
having enough players to put on the court. 
Rowinski said this happened because he 
didn’t have enough money to recruit play- 
ers. 

“You have to recruit fifteen players every 
year and you're lucky to have three or four 
kids back (from the previous year). But 
there is no recruiting budget at all, which is 
a major inconvenience. It costs me $200- 
$300 per year to call players,” he said. 

Rowinski understands the state’s cur- 
rent financial dilemma, but he knows things 
aren't going to get any better. 

“| don’t want to bad mouth the school 
because I’ve had 12 great years as a coach 
and a student, but some things have to 
change,” he said. “I just don’t think the 
program is getting the support it needs. 
People don’t understand what goes into a 
junior college program.” 

Another issue that influenced Rowinski’s 
decision to step down is the status of the 
coaches’ salaries. Asit stands, NECC coaches 
are paid less than many high schools in the 
area. 

Jack Hess, director of athletics and intra- 
mural recreation, department of sport and 
leisure studies, has made it quite clear that 
raises will be made available to coaches, but 
he understands Rowinski’s point of view. 

“If I have a potential coach who can 
make $2400 coaching a junior varsity team 
at Timberlane and I’m only offering $1600 
to coach a varsity (college) team, I’m not 
sure I’d want you if you weren’t bright 
enough to figure out which job to take,” 
Hess said. 

Most college coaches are full-time 
members of the school’s staff, but NECC is 
one of the few colleges which hires part- 
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timecoaches. Rowinski, asa part-time coach, a 


said this should change, and it would bene- 
fit the school’s teams if a coach was around 
all the time. 

“Not being on campus full-time hurts a 
lot. You have to keep track of the players 
and be there when they need help,” he said. 

Where the program is headed now is 
unclear to Hess, but a replacement needs to 
be found for Rowinski, whether he or she is 
a full-time or part-time member of the staff. 

“If I can find a person who can coach 
both baseball and basketball, he will be my 
man,” Hess said. 

Although Hess is not willing to reveal 
any potential candidates for the job at this 
time, it is believed that Assistant Coach 
Tom Blair is the leading candidate for the 
position. 

Asked about Blair replacing Rowinski, 
Hess said he will give him serious consid- 
eration. “He does one hell of a job. He’s a 
super coach and a super guy.” 

Rowinski has not yet specifically an- 
nounced his future plans, but Hess said he 
(Rowinski) will move to Iowa so his wife 
can pursue her chiropractic degree. 

Whatever Rowinski decides to do in the 
future, one thing is definitely certain: he 
will be missed greatly by the students, fac- 
ulty, and players and will be awfully tough 
to replace. 


